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ABSTRACT 

A select portion of the educational management 
literature is reviewed in the three sections of this paper. The first „ 
section dif'cusses literature concerning the amount of time students 
spend in scnool. Specific attention is given to the quantity of 
schooling, the allocation of school time, student engagement in 
academic tasks, and the relationship of these three variables to 
learning. The second section describes the kinds of activities 
elementary 'School teachers typica.lly conduct in their classrooms. The, 
literature reviewed focuses on the format of lessons (especially the 
recitation format), the relationship betv^een activity format and 
behavior, characteristics of lesson formats^ the signal system of 
lessons, pacing of lessons, the structure the school day, and 
activity segments. The final section examines two of the major 
management issues faced by classroom teachers: the mana^eme^it of 
transitions between activities and the development and implementation 
of teaching plans. Subtopics discussed in the final section include 
reducing the length and chao$ of transitions through advance 
preparation, establishment of clear boundaries, use of routines, 
movement management, and preactive planning. (RH) 
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FOREWORD 



. , The Educational Resources Information Center/Clearinghouse on Ele- 
mentary and Early Childhood Education (EI?iC/EECE) is part of a network 

of 16 specialized clearinghouses funded by the National Institute of Educa- 
te ' ' t 
tiqn to provide information about current research and devdopmcnts in the 

field of education. Each clearinghouse focuses on a specific area of edu- 

cation—ERIC/EECE is responsible for acquiring, aBstractfng, and indexing 

recent information on the social, psychological, physical, educational, and' 

cultural deveiopment. of children from the prenatal period through early 

adolescence. Theoretical and practical issues related to staff development, 

administration, curriculum, and parent/jcommunity factors affecting pro- * 

grams for children of 'this age group are also within the scope of the 

clearinghouse. 

Each month, documents Including research studies, conference pro- 
ceedings. Curriculum guides, program 'descriptions and evaluations, ^nd 

Other publications not readily available from other' sources are abstracted 

J- 

and indexed in the pages of Resources in Education ( RIE ). Through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, the ERIC system then makes avail- 
at^le microfiche and paper copies of these documents. Articles from over 
700 journals and magazines are indexed in ERIC's Current Index to Jour- 
nals in Education (C U E) ; many of the articles cited are annotated as well. 



Each, clearinghouse provides syntheses and analyses of that informa* 
tion in order to keep teachers^ program administrators^ researchers^ and 
decision makers in all areas of education abreast of the most recent and 
important findings in their respective fields* In ' addition to publishing 
bibliographies and topical papers of interest to those involved with the 
care* development, and education of young chi/clren^ ERIC/EECE produces 
resource lists and newsletters on a regular basis* Clearinghouse staff 
members also respond to individual information requests* 

We are pleased to announce publication of What^s \iappening in Me- 
mento ry "School Classrooms; "A^^ltefftew^Tof-Selected-titeraturer-^^ — 

^ ^1 

Lilian C Katz. Ph.D. 
Director. ERICAEECE 



INTRODUCTION 



At the beginning of each school year, teachers are assigned a group 
of students and given various resources to use^ to teach them.^ One of the 
most important resources provided is time. The teacher has to decide how 
much time to allocate to various topics and activities. Since the total 
amount of time is fixed, time ailocated for one activity necessarily limits 
TKe 'amTunT "ofTune^^given-^ to^~6lfief~~3Ctivltle5"; — A~majorn>ai''t^f— teacher- 
decision mat<ing thus is deciditig hpw best to use the limited amount 0/ 
available time.^ 

Descriptive accounts of how teachers use their school time have been 
approached from a variety of perspectives. The most common approach 
has been to report the amount of time devoted to variojjs curricular areas. 
Teachers'^are in 'fact often required to account for their time usage in this 
manner ip order to verify that they have met minimum standards set by 
adnjjnlstrators. ^ 

While constraints and ^guidelines exist for how the availabie time will 
be used, teachers have substantial freedom in how they allocate school time 
.to various activities. District policies, teacher preferences and skills, and 
pupil characteristics all influence the decisions madt^by the teacher, but it 

*This paper was written while the author was supported* by NICHHD train- 
ing grant 1T32HD07173-01. 
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is the imptementation of the decisions through actual classroom activiti^ 
that will influence students. 

• ^ All too often when examining the impact of .'*schooi" on student 
achievement, educational researchers have^ assessed the relationship be- 
tween general ^factors, such as district curriculum and policy and school 
organization, or idiosyncratic factors, such as a teacher^s education or 
personality. Yet such factors cannot directly influence student achieve- 
ment. They can merely influence the kinds of activities that occur in the 
classroom. It is only the activities themselves that can ultimately influence 
learning. 

In this paper, three major topics will be examined. First the litera* 
tU r-^whigh— lnnkA-Ali_ttap amniip^ nf time gfiiHftntg spend in scho ol will b g 
discussed. Educational researchers are beginning to examine two seem* 
ingly obvious aspects of learning: (1) that the amount learned depends on 
the kind of educational activities in which children participate and (2) that 
the more time children spend in an activity, the more they will learn. 
Researchers in this area of study consistfently find substantial V5riabllity 
in the amount ^of schooling that students in different schools receive. 
Further, this body of literature indicates that even when using a measure 
as gross as the number of hours children are physically present in a 
school building to index their "education," investigators find a positive 
relationship between the quantity of 'education and student achievement. 

While research has shown that student achievement is related to the 
amount of time devoted to academic activities, not surprisingly there is a 
stronger rdationshlp between achievement and the amount of time children 
are actively engaged in academic activities and learning. Thus, teachers 
not only have the responsibility of providing children with the opportunity 



to' learn, but must also seek to actively engage children in planned activi- 
ties. 

The second major section of this paper will examine the kinds of 
activities that elementary school teachers typically include in their class- 
rooms. Teaching Is not just conveying curricular content; it is also decid- 
ing how to parcel that content out for different pupils, in different 
amounts and various fashions. Decisions must be made by the teacher 
regarding grouping practices and the allocation of specific time periods to 
certain activities. Few other jobs in our society exist in which one adult 
has such responsibility for creating^^Opanaging, and dissolving a sequence 
of activities for d group of individuals. 

— A-^ul^5tarrtial"^numbef^f— St ddies^have^oumHIawfd I— relationships- toe— 

tvyeen the format of school activities and the behavior of participants in 
those activities. Three of the earliest studies to examine the relationship 
between activity formats and student behavior were conducted by Shure 
(1963) in a nursery school, by Kowatrakul (1959) in an elementary school, 
and by Edmlstpn and Bcaddock (1941) in a secondary school. More re- 
cently, studies have been conducted by Bossert (1977, 1979), Crannis 
(^978), Gump (1969) , and Kounin and his colleagues (Kounln, 1970; 
Kounin & Doyle, 1975; Kounih & Gump, 1974; Kounin & Sherman, 1979). 

Demonstration of a relationship between settings and behavior clearly 
is not new. Indeed, this relationship is the very basis of the Held of 
ecological psychology. What is most important about the relationship as it 
applies to school settings is that the kinds of behaviors found to relate to 
setting differences are the same behaviors crucial to student achievement. 
Specifically, research indicates that there is a clear relationship between 
activity formats, and student Involvement. Relationships have also been 
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found between the format of activities and student/ student relationships. 
Further i evidence is beginning to accumulate indicating thajt the manage- 
ment tasl< faced by teactifers also depends, in part* on the l<ind of activity 
operating in the classroom. 

* 

The final section of'this paper will examine two of the major manage- 
ment issues faced by classroom teachers: (1) the management of the 
transitions between activities and (2) the devjslopment and Implementation 
of teaching plans. Once the teacher has started an activity* ren will 
generally behave in ways that are consistent with the demands of the 
activity. The management tasks of orchestrating transitions an<jl fortnuiat- 
ing plans have been selected for discussion since it is felt that* while both 
aC-tiaftftA^ar-hiiig-_ta<k<; gpf little atfr<>ntinn In thfe educational litera ture, tt 



is during the planning* beginning* and termination phases of activities 
that teachers have the greatest potential to ensure that children become 
engaged in activities that will be both personally and educationally satis- 
fying experiences. 



ERLC 



I. USE OF TIME IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

0 



^ Quantity of SchooUnq 

The amount of time pupils ^pend tn school t:an be specified in' terms 
of the number of days in the school year and .the number of hours in the 
school day. This quantity, which specifies the amount of time schools. are 
expected to be in session, has been termed the nominal quantity of school- 
ing by Harnischfeger and Wtley (t976). ^ ; 

Typically, school is in session 180 days each year. While the number 
of days in the school year is roughly equal .across schools, according to 
t^ie 1972 Digest of Educational Statistics' , the average length of the school 
year in the United States does vary across states by approximately 6% 
(cited in Wiley & Harnischfeger, 1974). ^ " 
^ There is substantially rpore variability across schools in the length of 
the school day than there is in "the length of the school year' (Jencks, 
t972; Wiley, 1976). The typical school day lasts 6 hours with an hour 
lunch break. Stallings (1975) found that the length of the school day 
varies aniong schools by as much as 2 hours per day. Within schools, 
variation sometimes occurs in the amount of time older and younger chii- 
dren attend school, with older children being in school for slightly more 
time each day than younger Ones (Borg, 19^0). 

While the nominal quantity of schooling indicates the amount of time 
schools are scheduled to be open, the actual q uantity of schooling is a 
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measure of the amount of time, schools are actually open ( Harnischfeger & 
Wiley, 1976). Inclement weather, parent boycotts, and teacher strikes are 
-some br the factors that can cause the acTuaf quantity of schooling to be 
less than the nominal quantity of schooling. 

Because^of absences^ due to iilness or truancy, the number of days a 
particular student attends schooi ^ is of coupse .often^^aller than the 
number of days the bulltling is open. The actual qij^tity of schooling (or 
the '^average dally attendance") for a particular, student can be calculated 
by multiplying the number of hours In the school day by the number of 
days that the particular child is in school, So::;^ researchers have used 
such average dally attendance figures to jcalcuiate the quantity pf school- 
ing, using the school as the unit of analysis. Wiley and Harnischfeger 
(1974) found that within the Detroit public schools, this quantity ranged 
from 710 to 1,150 hours per year. In other words^ students in some 
Detroit schools ' received 50% more schooling than did pupils in other 
schools! 

Relationship tpetween^ Quantity of Schooling and Learning 

Obviously, the quantity of schooling to which students are exposed 
varies greatly across schools. The importance of this variability can'^be 
assessed from a number of studies that have examined the correlation 
between quantity of schooling and achievement. Wiley and Harnischfeger 
(1974) found a positive correlation between the quantity of schooling pupils 
received (calculated from aVerage daily attendance figures, length of 
school day, and length of school year) and student achievement In verbal 
abiiity, reading comprehension, and mathematics. Similarly, in her evalu- 
ation.. of 150 Follow Through classrooms, StalHngs (1J975) found that the 

V 
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leng th of the school day was one of the vanabiBS^oncetated-wi-th-acbieve^ 
, ment in both reading and mathematics. 
M ' Presumably,, the relationship between quantity of schooling and 

achievement results from more time in school being related to more time 

■ allocated to and spent on academic activities. However, U is possible that 
teachers who have more available time do not necessarily use their time as 

I efficiently as teachers with less available time. One cannot safely assume 

m that students will be engaged in an extra hour of academic activities for 

" : each extra hour a school is open^. 

■ While educational researchers have not examined how the allocation of 
school time to various activities is affected by the total amount of time 

^ available, research in other areas suggests that how much time an indivi- 

^ dual spends to complete a task is affected by the amount of time available. 

" For instance, Curkaynak (Note 1) compared the way women working out** 

I side the home and women not holding outside jobs used their time on 

domestic tasks. He found that while all women were engaged in similar 
I actfvities, the tot^l time spent by women who worked outside the home to 

^ complete household chores was less than the time spent by women not 

' holding othef jobs.. These findings are consistent with those presented by 

M other researchers /(Walker, 1969). Curkaynak also found differences in 

how the two groups of women completed thei^ chores. As compared with 

■I 

■ women holding outside jobs, those vyomen only working within the home 
re-entered settings more frequently and spent less time in each setting per 

m entry. This finding suggests that women not working outside the home 

■ . may be more distractable and less efficient than those who do hold other 

jobs. 

[er|c . ; / 14 



In additi on to the document ed varlabtiitv that exists in the quantity 
of sch6oling different students receive, various scheduling of the school 
year may result in the same quantity of schooling^ but with time being 
distributed in different patterns. Schools that are open relatively few 
hours per day could be open for more days each year, as compared with 
. schools having relatively long school days and a shorter year. Both 
schedules could expose children to the same quantity of schooling. 

Presently^ we do not know how alternate schedules resulting in the 
same quantity of schooling affect teachers and students. Educational 
researchers who have written on the quantity of schooling (Bennett, 1978; 
Bloom, 1974, 1976; Carroll, 1963; Harnischfieger & Wiley, 1976; Wiley, 
1976; Wiley & Harnlschfeger,. 1974) have assumed that all hours the school' 
is open are equivalent. This might not be a valid assumption. 

For example, the way vacation days are distributed throughout' the 
school year could affect the way teachers and students use school time. 
While a schedule including three 1-week vacations could expose children to 
the same number of hours of schooling as a schedule Including five 3-day 
holidays, whether these alternative schedules are equivalent in terms of 
how .time is employed by teachers and students^ has yet to be assessed. 
McCay (1959), in a discussion of the Impact of holidays on work activities 
In businesses,' points out that not only is time lost on the days a business 
is closed, but that' time usage Is affected during days prior to the vacation 
(due to anticipation and preparation for the holiday), as well as during 
days subsequent to the vacation (as , employees "recover" from holiday 
activities). , Holidays probably have similar effects on teachers and stu- 
dents. Thus, If schools vary in the frequency with which they have' 
vacations, schools that have vacations more frequently might lose more time 
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-than^chools with vacations that occur less frequently. The consequences, 
of such variations can only be assessed by examining how students and 
teachers make use of available time. 

Allocation of School Time 

Within the constraints of the amount of time available, a child's in- 
school time is allocated to various activities. In some educational settings, 
pupils are free to choose how to allocate their time (or portions of their 
time) . More commonly, however, the classroom teacher — working within 
guidelines and/or constraints imposed by policies at the school, district, 
state, or federal level — determines how each pupil's time will be allocated. 
Since the total amount of time is fixed, time allocated for one activity limits 
the amount of time given to other topics. A major part of a teacher's 
decision making is how best to use the limited amount of time available. 

In recent years, several researchers have detailed how^, teachers 
spend their time. In one such investigation, Rosenshine (1980) examined 
how much time a sample of second-grade and fifth-grade teachers devoted 
to three kinds of activities: (1) academic activities {e.g., reading, mathe* 
matics, science, social studies), (2) nonacademic activities {e.^., music, 
art, storytime, sharing) and (3) noninstructional activities (e.g., transi- 
tions, class business). Rosenshine found that the largest percentage of 
time was allocated to academic activities. These activities accounted for 
57% of in-class time (or 2 hours and 15 minutes each day) for the average 
second-grade student and for 60% of in^class time (or 2 hours and 50 
minutes) for the average fifth grader. Reading and language arts ac- 
counted for most of the academic time, followed by mathematics and mathe- 
matics-related activities. 
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While a majority of school time was allocated to academic activities, 
substantia! portions of the school day were spent in aonacademic and 
noninstructionai activities. Almost 25% of the in^class time (at both grade 
levels) was allocated to nonacademic subjects such as music, art, and 
physical education, and almost 20% of the tn^class time (approximately 45 
minutes) was spent in noninstructiona! activities (waiting after finishing an 
assignment, class business, going to and returning from iunch and re- 
cess)^ Other researchers using similar systems to categorize school activ* 
ities have obtained simiiar resuits (Bennett, Andreae, Kegarty, e Wade, 
1980; Conant, 1971; Cump, 1967). 

Many available documents describe, by curricula, both current and 
historic time allocation in schoois. Frequently, teachers are in fact re- 
qutreu ^o account for their time use in this manner, being told hoyir much 
time they must devote, at a minimum, to each currlcular area and being 
required to submit information to administrators to verify that these mini- 
mum standards have been met. . . 

More than 50 years ago, Mann (1928) conducted a survey of time 
allocation in m American cities as well as performed a review of previous 
time allocation studies. The oldest study located by Mann in which time 
aliocation ■ by subject area was noted was a report of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Board of Education for the year 1855-1856. Other early studies of time 
allocation by subject area were conducted by Payne (1905) and Holmes 
(1915). , 

Direct comparisons of findings of these early time allocation studies 
and more recent studies are difficult to make because of inconsistency In 
the categories used. Despite our Inability to make direct comparisons, one 
clear, consistent finding of these early studies as welt as of studies con- 
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..ducted, in recent years Is that there is substantial variation in the toral 
amount of time teachers allocate to each subject and to specific topics 
within the subject. 

School district policies often set standards for the amount of time to 
be devoted to a particular curriculum. Even in these situations, extremely 
wide variations in time allotted to the curriculum have been found. For 
example. Smith- {1977) examined the amount of time given to a specific 

/social studies curriculum in fifth-grade classes within a three-^iounty area 
of. southern Maryland. She found that over a 100-day period, teachers 
reported spending anywhere from 937 to 1,740 minutes on the curriculum. 
In other words, some of these teachers spent five times the amount of time 
on social studies than did other teachers! 

Probably the most important study conducted in recent years regard- 
ing the use of time in elementary schools is the Beginning Teacher Evalua^ 
tion Study (BTES). The BTES differs from earlier research on allocated 
time in several important ways. Rrst, data were gathered from both 
teacher logs and direct observation. This procedure Is In contrast to most 
earlier studies. In which either school or district records were used to 
estimate allocated tlme,^ or fn which teachers were asked to estimate In 
retrospect how much time they had devoted to various content areas. 
Second, not only were teachers responsible for recording how they used 
the time on a daily basis, but this information was recorded by each 
teacher for six target pupils instead of for the class as a whole. 01>- 
viously, recording time allocation for specific students is more accurate 
than recording it for an entire class, school,' or district, as previous 
researchers have done. Time spent in activities can vary for different 
students, even in the same classroom. 

IS 



The BTES researchers were mainly concerned with instruction in 
reading and mathematics T An important aspect of the data was that rather 
than collecting only summary information on the total amount of time spent 
in reading and mathematics activities, the researchers gathered detailed 
information on specific topics covered within each content area (e*g., oral 
reading, compound Words)* Further, teachers were instructed to record 
reading and mathematics activities participated in by the target students, 
not just time spent in "reading" or "mathematics", lessons. Clearly, just as 
mathematics can be part of science activities, much reading can occur 
during lessons devoted to social studies, health, and other content areas* 
Earlier studies did not recognize such overlap among curricular areas* 
BTES data were collected for four separate samples of students and 
teachers (at two grade levels — second and fifth) between the years 1974 
and 1977, during two time periods within each year, and with relatively 
long data collection periods within each phase of the study* ' Results of 
the study are reported in approximately three dozen technical- reports as 
well as in a recent book summarizing the project (Denham & Lieberman, 
1980)* 

In one presentation of the data collected as part of the study, 
Rsher, Berliner, Filby, Marllave, Cahen, and Dishaw (1980) focused on 
the amount of time allocated to mathematics and reading in a sample of 25 
second-grade and 21 fifth-grade classrooms* Very large differences in 
time allocation were observed between ^rade levels. For example, data 
indicated that the average amount of time allocated to mathematics in 
second-grade classes varied from 25 to 60 minutes per day. In fifth-grade 
reading, the average amount of time allocated varied from 60 to HO min-* 
utes per day. Time allocation also varied for pupils within the same 
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classroom. Further, within reading and mathematics, teachers differed in 

the amount of time they allocated to specific skill areas. As Fisher and 

his colleagues wrrte^; ' " " 

For example. In one second-grade class the average 
student received 9 minutes of instruction over the 
whole school year in 'the arithmetic associated with the 
use of money. This figure can be contrasted with 
classes where the average second grader was allocated 
315 minutes per school year in the curriculum content 
area of money. As another example, in the fifth grade 
some classes received less than 1,000 minutes of in- 
struction in reading comprehension for the school year 
(about 10 minutes per day) . This figure can be 
contrasted with^ classes where the average student was 
allocated almost 5,000 minutes of instruction related to^ 
comprehension during the school year (about 50 min- 
utes per day), (p. 16) 

Clearly, the data presented by Fisher and his colleagues indicate that 

there is wide variability in the amount of time teachers allocate to reading 

and mathematics and to the specific topics of content they cover. In 

addition, these findings do not seem to be specific to American schools. 

Bennett (1976) found that in England, where there is no central control of 

curricula, the amount of time teachers reported spending on English and 

mathematics varied from 1i to 8 hours per week. Other British studies 

support Bennett's .findings ( Ashton, Kneen, Davies, & HoMey, 1975; 

Bassey , Note 2) . 

Relationship between Allocated Time and Learning 

The studies reviewed, as well as many others, have found extreme 
variation in the amount of time allocated to different academic activities in 
elementary schools. Generally, studies of the time allocated to the various 
curriGular areas have been conducted to assess the equality of educational 
opportunity. Researchers who measured the amount of time allocated ^to 
various activities were primarily interested in this quantity because of the 
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betief that variation in allocated time is systematically related to variation 
, in student achievement. 

Part of "the BTES study included an examination of the relationship 
between allocated time and student achievement. Based on their analyses, 
. - ti>e BTES investigators concluded that the amount of time teachers allocate 
to instruction In a particu^r content area is positively related to student 
achievement in that content ar^a (Rsher et al., 1980). 

Several ^ther researchers have measured and^ related to student 
achievement the amount of content covered by teachers. Borg (1979) 
conducted two studies In which the relationship between teacher coverage 
of academic cpntent and pupil achievement was examined. Several signifi- 
cant correlations (ranging up to .67) were obtained between teacher cover- 
age and pupil achievement. These studies therefore suggest that the 
amount of instruction In a given area, either among classes or among 
students in the same class, is related to the amount learned. 

Student Engagement 

While researchers have been able to demonstrate-that a positive corre- 
lation does exist between allocated time and achievement, clearly, many 
factors in addition to allocated time Influence learning. Carroll (1963) was 
the first person to articulate a model of school learning in which time and 
student engagement played major roles. ^ Carroll's basic thesis was. thai the 
, degree* of learning ts a function of the ratio of the amount of time a stu- 
dent^^pends on a task to tjie amount of time the student needs to master 
the taskX, Carroll identified five factors thought to influence learning. 
Three of th^sfex factors (aptitude of the learner, the learner's ability to 
understand the instruction, and the quality of the instruction) are deter- 
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minants of the time needed for learning. The other two factors {oppor- 

* 

tunity to learn and the learner's perseverance) are determinants of the 
time spent in learning^ 

One of the hypotheses implicit in Carroll's model of learning, as well 
as in more recent extensions of his model (e.g., Anderson, 1976; Bloom, 
197*1; Harnischfeger & Wiley, 1976), is that, other things being equal, the 
degree of learning Is a simple function of the arpount of time during which 
the pupil engages actively in an Academic task* Iri^ other ^words, when 
circumstances such as aptitudes and supporting conditions do not vary, 
the more time students spend trying to learn, the more they will learn* 

Relationship between Engaged Time and Learning 

Subsequent to the publication of Carroll's (1963) model of school 
learning, many educational researchers have examined the relationship 
between the amount of time spent learning and student achievement. Block 
a(id Burns (1976) reviewed some of this research and concluded that the 
greater the elapsed study time and the greater the proportion of that time 
actually spent in learning, the greater the achievement. Engaged time has 
been found to be consistently a better predictor of learning than elapsed 
time (Bloom, 1976; Brophy & Evertson, 1976; Stallings & Kaskowitz, 197*1). 

Most studies that have tested Carroll's model of learning have been 
corrdational studies. While these studies indicate that there is a positive 
correlation between learning time and achievement, they of course do not 
allow statements of causality, to be made. However, tn the few studies in 
which academic learning time was manipulated experimentally, researchers 
have found that by increasing academic learning time, achievement may be 
improved. At this point, it appears that one of the simplest ways to 
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tncrease the amount learned is to increase the amount pf time spent en^ 
gaged with the material to be learned. 



_ One-way-to-increase-the-amount-of— timcj chitdren^spend^engaged wi_th_ 

academic material is, then, simply to allocate more time to such material. 

Yet there is a limit to how much change can occur in allocated time; fac- 

\ r 
tors already discussed (such ^as the length of the school day and policies 

^ specifying time to be spent) affect how teachers allot school time. Fur- 

« ther, some^educators have expresse^ concern over the possibiJity that 

increasing instructional time could lead to boredom 'dnd^ thus to less stu-^ 

der\t engagement. 

A second way to increase academic time is to optimize the use of the 
school day. Students do not spend the total time^ allocated for a particular 
pursuit actively engaged jn that pgrsuit. During fiart.of this allocated 
time, students may be distracted by other pupils or external events, may 
be interrupted from the task by the teacher, or may simply be uninter- 
ested in the task and thus not attend to it. A major cJhallep^e^ faced by 
teachers is keeping students engaged in learning activities: 

- The Modification of Time-on-Task y 

Whether or not a particular child is "on-^task" during a formal lesson 
and the percentage of children In a class on-task during lessons. have been 
popular variables in educational researcJ^^for many years, beginning with 
the work of Morrison in the 1920s (Morrison, 1925). 

During the tate 1960Sr when the principles of behavior modification 
began to be used in classrooms, researchers used student "on-taskness** as 
a common behavior to be modified* Most often in these studies, teachers 
were trained to use their attention to provide differential consequences to 
students in order to reduce off-task and to increase on-task behavior 

^ ■ - . 
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(Becker, Madsen, Arnold, & Thomas, 1967; Broden, Bruce, Mitchell, 
Carter, 6 Hail, 1970; Hall, Fox, Willard, Goldsmith, Emerson, Owen, 
Davis. % Porcia . T971 : * Harrtg. Wolf. £ Baer . __1g_6^;. Lates , Egner, 6 
McKenzie, 1971; Madsen, Becker, 6 Thomas, 19f68; Thomas, Becker, 6 
Armstrong, 19^8). ^ 

0 

In classroom research, student on-task behavior has generally been 
Operation alized in terms of the child*s overt orientation (visuaLand bodily) 
to the task stimulus (e.g., book, teacher, film), and observer reliability 
has not been a methodological problem. ^The definition of whether or not a 
child Is "on" or "off task Is usually flexible enough to accommodate the 
various tasks children encounter during the typical school day. For 
example, during a reading^ lesson, reading in one's reader is on-task; this 
same nondisruptlve behavior would not be considered on-task during a 
math or science lesson. 

In most studies of this type, researchers use a two-category system 
{on-task versus off-task) and generally assume that students are on^task 
■as-long as they- are not engaged_in_„any inappropriate behaviors. ,,Such 
systems might overestimate the percentage of time students are on-task in 
a manner biased for particular activities. For tasks that require cognitive 
rather than behavioral responses (e.g., listening to a ^record as opppsed 
to making a valentine), whether or not a child is truly on-task is mpre 
difficult to 'assess; Good and Beckerman (1978) used a four-category 
coding scheme ("definitely involved," "definitely not involved," "can't 
tell," or "misbehaving") to record student behavior, finding that pupil 
Involvement was easier to classify (I.e., less "can't tefis") during periods 
of seatwork than during times when the teacher was talking or working 
with the whole class. 
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Most researchers who measure student ertgagement fintf that children 
are often of^task. Filby, Marliave, and Fisher {t977) observed pupils 
oyer a 7-day period to determine the pe^^centage of allocated time the 



pupils actually . spent on-tlsk. Acros^^ classes, students averaged 50% 
. engagement but showed variations from 37 to 74%, The within-dass varia- 
tions were even more marked, ranging from 20 to 29% and from 90 to 100%. 

Behavior modifiers have been successful in gettlpg children to in- 
crease their rates of attention and to decrease^in^F^propriate, disruptive 
behavior. These programs of applied research were presumably imple-; 
mented for two reasons—to increase the child's opportunity to learn and to 
achieve order in the classroom. Wtnett and Winkler (19^2) have criticized 
thrs^ line of research for reinforcing students for being docile, arguing 
that American schools are already too regimented and students too docile. 
jKowever, in light of the correlational findings of the relationship between 
attention and acliieyement, the goal .of increasing children's attention *^o 
their work should not be dismissed. Further, in American schools, teach- 
,ers_are judged not only by" their teaching ability but also by their man- 
agement skills and ability to maintain an orderly classroom. The control of 
misbehavior is a major concern of teachers, principals, and parents 
(Gallup, 1975). Not only are teachers evaluated by others on how well 
they are able to control their students' attention, teachers often evaluate 
their own performance in terms of how well d)ifdren attend to the task 
(Applegate, 1969; Doyle, 1979; Jackson, 1968; Yinger, 1977). 

Doyle (1979) has recently -argued that gaining the involvement of 
students, or at a minimum eliciting their cooperation^ is the main concern 
of teachers. Apparently, this is even more important to many teachers 
than the academicachievem^nt of students per se. Researchers concerned 
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with the processes involved in teacher planning have collected data indlcat-. 
ing that pupil involvement is the most important criterion used by teachers 
-in-iudglng-the-a(5equacy-of"their^plans-bot^^^ they. are actually imple- 
mented and following completion of the lesson CYinger, 1977), 

While some educators might question the value of making evaluations 
of teachers and students on >the basis of' measures of student involvement, 
using engagement as a criterion for educational quality and holding high 
involvement as an objective to achieve seems reasonable. ^ While it might 
perhaps be argued that students can easily learn to "look" involved, and 
that using involvement as an objective can foster docility -and compliance 

among students, evidence has already been presented in thi si paper estab- 

* * ■ * 

lishing tijat the amount of time students are actively engaged with learning 
materials is a reliable arid significant predictor of student achbevement. 
Thus, it. seems crucial for educational researchers' to understand the many 
factors that influence the amount of time students spend involved vyith 
learning materials and to be able to suggest ways for teachers to maximize 

this time. ^ - . 

Sometimes observers consider children to be off-^task when on closer 
examination it is the lesson that is actually off-task, not the children. 
Kounin and Doyle (1975) delineated the following five occasions when a 
lesson could be off-task: (1) the lesson's being stalled , (2) children 
completfng the lesson ahead of time, (3) children waiting for distribution 
of props or directions from' the teacher, (4) an outside signal lag, or (5) 
"overdoneness" (i.e., dwelling on an issue, by engaging in action or talk 
that exceeds a point neces^sary for most pupils' understanding or induce- 
ment to act). In alT of the above sftuations, signals for behavior cease qr^ 



are unclear. When trying to increase the amount of time child/ren spend in 



school engaged in academic activi tie's/ teachers mart thus attend to 
whether lessons ar^ operating to their, full potential, as well a^> try to 
induce the maximum amount of attention, from students. 
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it. ANALYSES OF CLASSROOM OPERATIONS 
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Several researchers have examined student attention in contrasting 
currtcular areas and have found that sttiHftntq ar^ mnce— nQ=dask_^dut^ing 
instruction in certain content ar^as than they are in others* Most re- 
searchers who have found relationships between student attention and the 
content of instruction explain such differences in terms of qualities of the 
content"that some contents are more "novel/* "interesting/* or "challeng- 
ing" than others* Instead of relying on such explanations, other re- 
searchers have examined the ways in which teachers present various kind5; 
of information to students* Once examination of format differences are 
included in interpretations of differences in attention, it appears that it 

might as easily be ,the format of the lesson as the content of tile lesson 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

that controls the attention of students. 

Probably the most important contributions in this area .have been made 
by Stodolsky and her colleagues (Stddolsky^ Ferguson^ Wimpelberg^ 
t98t; Stodolsky/ 1979, t98l)* Stodolsky (1979) compared student 
attention during social studies and mathematics* She found that, overall, 
students were slightly more attentive in social studies segments than in 
mathematics .segments* Stodolsky' (1979) further examined the" relation- 
ship between $tudent attention ana lesson format, finding that students 
were highly Involved during audiovisual lessons, contests and games, and 
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tutoring lessons, and were less involved during discussions, student 
reports in social studies, and when correcting work in mathematics. ^ 
Most importantly , Stodolsky ( 1 979 , 198 1 ) found that contrasting 
lesson formats were not ^randomly distributed across social studfes and 
mathematics lessons, but instead were used differentially to present these 
contrasting types of content. Mathematics and social studies lessons 

^differed both with respect to the overall distribution of lesson types used 
and-also-in^-the-Jeagtbujfljthe-Jessons* Thece^as_mm!eL_varla bllity in the 

'lesson formats used by teachers in ^social studies than in mathematics* In 
addition i seatwork^l occurred much more frequently and tended to last 
longer in mathematics than in social studies* Recitations also occurred 
more frequently in mathematics than in social studies, tDut social studies 

^recitations were somewhat longer and more variable in length than were 

'mathematics recitations* 

In a recent study, Stodolsky et al. (1981) compared the way teachers 
organized, recitations in mathematics and in social studies, finding qualita-^ 
tive differences in the organization of recitations in the two different 
content domains. For example, in social studies, recitations were almost 
always participated in by the whole class, while tn mathematics they in- 
volved -less than the whole class about one fourth of the time. In social 
studies, recitations consisted primarily of '^straight" question-and-answer 
sessions, lessons in which chifciren took turns reading orally one at a 
time, or an interspersing of these two formats. ^In mathematics, there was 
a notable artiount of active problem solving on the part of the students 
during recitation. Children often wrote and solved problems at their 
desks or at the blackt^ard, and students were frequently called on to 
explain their work* Adams and Biddle (1970), using data on mathematics 



and social studies classes at the sixth^grade level, stmilarly found that 
students were more active in their responses in mathematics than in social 
studies* 

The findings of Stodolsky and her colleagues clearly indicate that 
teachers vary the way they organize instruction in different curricular 
areas. Thus, when interprating the results of studies^ that demonstrate a 
relationship between student time-on-task (or any other behavior) and the 
content of instruction ^> it \ ^ important to examine the type of activity 
format used to communicate the content information. 

The Format of Lessons 

The most common approaches to studying the relationship between 
activity formats and the behavior of participants have been either (1) to 
select one particular lesson format, such as recitation, and to exanijine it in 
depth or (2) to compare behavior in different types of lessons—such as 
recitations, ^eatwork, or peer*tutoring situations. 

Whilfe it might seem that there would be an almost endless variety of 
lesson types- to compare, researchers who have used this approach have 
argued that in practice only a few teaching formats are used. For in- 
stance, Jackson (1968) \\^^ written that 

Despite the diversity of subject matter content, the 
identifiable forms of classroom activity are not great in 
number. The labels: '^seatwork," "group discussion," 
"teacher demonstration," and "question-and-answer 
period" (which would include work "at the board"), 
are sufficient to. categorize most of the things that 
happen when class is in session. "Audio-visual dis* 
play," "testing session," and "games" might be added 
to the list, but in most elementary classrooms th^y 
occur rarely, (p. 8) 

Researchers ^ have confirmed Jackson's claim, documenting that in 

American elementary schools, three instructional formats certainly dominate 
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'the classroom: recitations, stfatwork, and small-group Ir4Struction, par- 
ticularly the reading circle (Adams & Blddle. 1970; Dunkin.& Biddie. 1974; 
Hoetker & Ahlbrand. 1969; Gump. 1967). In fact, it could be argued 
that there are only two dominant formats: riecitation and seatwork. with 
small-group instruction merely being a variation of the reci^tation format. 

Analyses of the Recitation Format 

The type of lesson that hac received the most attention over the 
years is the recitation method. Wnne tne irterature on recTtatro"n""Witr^e^ 
reviewed briefly here, several historical analyses, of the format, are avail- 
able for the interested reader (Hoetker & 1\hlbrand, 1969; Stevens, 1912; 
Thgyer. 1928). 

Recitations are characterized by' teacher-directed group activit/. 
During recitations, the teacher is continuously engaged in directing and 
questioning the students. Children typically raise their hands to respond 
to the teacher's questions and. answer the questions only after being 
recognized by the teacher. Student work is continuously supervised 
during recitations. Typically, all students in the group work on a single 
task. There is no student choice of task, partners, process, or product. 

Interestingly. Thayer (1928) states that recitations were first intro- 
duced into American schools as a progressive reform, making it possible 
for a teacher to deal with many students. Previously, each student had 
recited the entire lesson individually at the teacher's desk. Thayer ex- 
plains that group recitation was used by the teacher as a sampling proce- 
dure: Through recitations, teachers could estimate student learning by 
asking each student a random sample of questions. 

Contrary to the original purpose of recitations, today, at least in 
- elementary schools, recitations are frequently used with small rather than 
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large groups of students, particularly during reading but also during 
mathematics. When used with a small subset of the class, instead of as a 
large-group instructianal method, recitation becomes more like the indivi- 
dualized teaching method it was originally designed to replace. Research 
has additionally indicated that when recitations are used with the entire 
class, students are n o t randomly called upon to answer questions. In- 
stead, it. tends to-be the higher achievers who answer a disproportionate 
number of the teacher's questions (Bossert, 1979). 

Most of the studies that have been done regarding instruction during 
recitations have focused on the verbal behavior of teachers and students 
during this lesson format. Studies have been conducted in elementary as 
well as in secondary schools and in many different content areas. These 
studies unambiguously document that during recitations, the verbal pdce of 
the lesson is generally very rapid. During the typical recitation in a 
secondary school* teachers ask an average of two questions per minute 
(Bellack, Kliebard, Hyman, & Smith, 1966; Pfepoon, 1926; Stevens, 1912). 
Stevens (1912) found this rapid pace to be equally true of recitations in 
history, science, mathematics, foreign languages, and English. 

During recitations, most teachers actively try to avoid periods of 
silence. By using students who are. likely to have "correct" answers and 
who are likely to be able to respond rapidly, the teacher is able to achieve 
this goal* This goal might seem reasonable in light of the research of 
Kounin and Doyie (1975) establishing that misbehavior is most likely to 
occur when there is a lag in the continuity of the lesson. Unfortunately, 
while the avoidance of pauses might reduce misbehavior, there is a grow- 
ing body of literature convincingly demonstrating that students learn more 
when teachers increase the amount of time they wait between asking a 



question and selecting a student to answer the question'. For example, 
Tobin (1980) conducted an experiment in which the length of time teachers 
paused during science lessons was manipulated. He found that students 
learned more when teachers had a "wait-time" that averaged 3.t seconds 
than when the wait-time lasted an average of only .7 seconds. 

Analyses of the Seatwork Format 

Rosenshine (Note 3) reported that elementary school students spend 
about one-third— of— their time in teacher-ied-settings -{i.e. , large-group - 
instruction, small-group instruction, or individualized instruction) and 
over two-thirds of their time in seatwork. Seatwork as defined here 
refers. to all activities that children do when working alone (e.g., reading 
a book, doing computational problems, reading selections and answering 
questions, practicing alone on material taught in teacher-led settings) . 
Rosenshine (1980) found that students spent about 66% of their time doing 
seatwork during reading, and 75% of their time doing seatwork during 
mathematics. Por most of the remaining time during reading and mathe* 
matics, students participated in either a whole-class or smatl-group recita- 
tion. Rosenshine reported that, overall, students were engaged during 
84% of the time during recitations but only 68% of the time during seat- 
work. Further, when a large proportion of allocated time was spent in 
seatwork (e.g., 90%), engagement was reduced, particularly in mathemat- 
ics. Other researchers have similarly found that extended periods of 
seatwork lower student involvement, particularly among low achievers 
(Good 6 Beckerman, 1978; Stalling^ S Kaskowitz, 1974; Soar, Note 4)> 

While educational researchers have tended to devote more of their 
research efforts to the study of recitations than to analyses of seatwork, 
and have conducted extensive investigations of patterns of teacher/ student 
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interaction^ the reality is that students are spending most of their day in 
seatwork activities and that they are less engaged in seatwork than in ' 
recitations. A major concern for future studies therefore should be learn- 
ing how to increase student engagement during periods of seatwork. 

Relationship between Activity Format and Behavior 

In a recently completed study, Bossert (1977, 1979, Note 5> explored 
over a 2-year period the effects of various "task organizations," (i.e., 
activity formats) in third-grade and fourth-grade classes. Bossert found 
that teachers tended to rely on a few activ'ty formats, concluding that 
three task organizations dominated these classes: recitations, class-task^ 
activities, and multi-task activities. These same three patterns of task 
organization have also been observed by other researchers (Edenhart- 
Pfepe, Hudgins, S Miller, 1981). 

The activity pattern labeled class-task by Bossert consists of small 
groups and/or individuals working on various assignments. Most often the 
task is assigned by the teacher, although sometimes students have the 
option of selecting their own tasks and/or partners. There is some peer 
collaboration during class-tasks, but the teacher does not continuously 
supervise the students' work. 

Similar to class-tasks are multi-tasks, which also involve the inde- 
pendent work of individuals or small groups. In multi-task activities, 
students have more choice in organizing and completing their work than in 
class-tasks. > Further, as companed with class-tasks, there are more varied 
assignments occurring simultaneously during multi-task activities. As in 
class-tasks, during multl-t&sks the teacher does not continuously supervise 
the students' work. 

I 
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While Bossert used three task organizations to describe the activities 
he observed, two of the organizations, class-task and multl-task activities, 
seem quite similar; Both are merely variations of the more generic pattern 
of school activities most often termed "seatwark.'' Bossert's work, then, 
is- a further confirmation of earlier studies demonstrating that recitations 
and seatwork are the two dominant activity formats in elementary school 
Jassrooms. 

During the first year of Bossert^s-study, two^third^gradtf teachers 
who taught in the same elementary school participated in the investigation. 
They were selected for their reputations of being good teachers and of 
organizing their classroms qujte differently from each other. During the 
second year of the study, Bossert continued observing these same two 
.teachers (who now of course had new groups of students) and began to 
observe two fourth-grade teachers ^In the same school, who again were 
selected for their reputations of being good teachers using contrasting 
task organizations. Bossert was able to obtain the cooperation of the 
school principal and the children's parents such that children who had 
been observed during the third grade were fairly randomly assigned to the 
two fourth-grade teachers. Thus, some children had teachers in the third 
and fourth grades who organized their class quite similarly, while other 
children had contrasting experiences during these 2 years/ 

While all of the teachers Bossert observed used all three kinds of 
task organizations as part of their teaching, at each grade level one of the 
teachers could be characterized as using primarily -recitations, while the 
other teacher could be characterized as using an organization based pri- 
marily on class-task and multi-task activities. Thus, Bossert was able to 
contrast task organizations both within classes and across classes. Fur- 
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ther, fo^ the third-grade teachers and the children who were in third 
grade during the first year of the study, comparisons were able to be 
made for a 2-year period. 

Bossert found a relationship between task organization and the degree 
of teacher control. While some^ t€E&chers clearly were more "controlling" 
than others, Bossert found that when comparing the same teacher in 
different classoom situations, all teachers were more controlling tn recita- 
tions than in other formats. Traditionaity, a leader's behavior Is seen as 
a consequence of either the individuaPs personality or certain learned 
administrative skills. Bossert's study provides evidence that "leadership 
style" — in this case the teacher's degree of control over classroom events — 
may be related at least tn part to the organization of instructional tasks. 
The initial choice of tasks may reflect a teacher's predeliction for certain 
types of control, but once chosen, the exigencies of the task structure 
influence the types of control a teacher exercises. 

Bossert also found that the organization of the task influenced the 
sanctions that teachers used. During recitations, teachers used quick and 
impartial sanctions (usually a verbal or visual desist) to control their pu- 
pils. In addition, they tended to sanction rigorously every violator of 
classroom rules. Bossert attributed this result to the fact that since 
recitations rely on the teache^as the main initiator of the activity, the 
entire class comes to a halt, at least in terms of instruction, when the 
teacher leaves the controlling position to deal with an individual child. 
Inappropriate behavior must therefore be dealt with quickly so that the 
recitation can progress. Bossert felt that it was primarily the "publlc- 
ness" of recitations that made teachers be impartial and consistent. Dur- 
ing multi-task activities, teachers can provide special treatment to Indlvi- 



dual pupils without threatening the jural order of the classroom. This 
situation is the case because such treatment is less visible to others when 
pupils are working separately than when they are working as a group. 

When students with different aptitudes are engaged in a common task^ 
some students will either finish or demonstrate competence sooner than 
others. The teacher thus faces a managerial task of what to do with these 
students. Keeping these' studentsMn the lesson, particularly if it is a 
reJtation or discussion^ may facilitate^ the teacher's work^ for these stu- 
dents can contribute to the activity and serve as standards for the rest of* 
the group. On the oth^r hand^ bored students may disrupt the activity 
or at least decrease the teacher's ability to maximize the time spent with 
the poorer students. 

Dahloff's (1971) work on recitation and large-group activities indicates 
that many teachers pick a ^'criterion steering group/' referencing progress 
to the achievement of the 20% of the class located roughly in the middle. 
Students who learn faster than this group must wait or receive other 
assignments; those who learn more slowly ma/ never have the? opportunity 
to grasp the material. 

The format of class activities also influenced the way in which teach-, 
ers in Bossert's study provideql assistance to students. Some of the 
teachers Bossert ol>served provided the top performers with extra assign- 
ments^ ,with the Intention of then being able to provide the group of* 
students who required additional help with more attention. Paradoxically, 
this fiDrm 'of management resulted in the top performers' receiving mure 
teacher attention than did the other students. Between the time spent 
explaining the extra assignment^ helping the students begin it^ and an* 
swering questions during the work^ the teacher allocated more than the 



average amount of assistance to the top performers. The fact that these 
students had instruction paced at a higher rate and received more help 
with their work seemed to bolster their achievement. Bossert (1979) found 
that high achievers also received more attention than low achievers during 
recitation. Low achievers received the most aid during muitKtask acttvi-^ 
ties . 

Bossert {1977, 1979, Note 5) found that peer relationships were aiso 
influenced by the task organization. In classes dominated by recitations, 
academic performance played an important role, in the children's assess- 
ments 0^ themselves and their peers. Pertormance was stated as a criter- 
ion for friendships, and friendship cliques generally contained only chil- 
dren achieving at similar levels. Bossert hypothesized that because the 
structure of recitation makes task performance both visible and contingent 
on others' performances , pupiis kn^w ' one another^s ^ achievements and 
failuresy^become concerned about their relative achievements, and evaluate 
each other in terms of common performance criteria. * The resulting aca-* 
demic stratification fosters competitive relations and stimulates associations 
within achievement groups. By contrast, in classrooms which had few 
group ^activities and relied largely on Individualized and smaihgroup pro- 
jects {multi-task organized classes), interpersonal assessments rarely were 
based on task performance, and the children dtdj not select friends accord- 
ing to their academic standing in the class. Iri these classes, task per- 
formance was iess visible than in the recitation format, largely independent 
of others' performances, and generally noncomparable. 

Patterns of peer choices among the children who experienced different 
classroom task organizations indicated that cooperative and competitive peer 
relations were not linked to the children's personality characteristics. 
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Pupils who participated in competVtive peer networks in their recitaticWi* 
dominated third*grade class became less competitive and chose friends 
= without regard for achievement level in the multi-task organized fourSh- 
grade class (and vice versa) . It appears that to the extent that task 
performances are visible, comparable, and clearly linked -to classroom 
rewards, children will choose friends^ on the basis of academic status. 

Characteristics of Lesson Formats 

Bossert (1977) used five characteristics to describe ;the ways tbe 
three task organizations varied; size of the work'group, number of dify 
fierent tasks, amount of pupil choice Jn organizing tasks, "publicness" of 
task performance, and comparability of performance. Similar character- 
istics have been found to affect performance and employee relationships in 
industrial settings (Blau, 1^55: Borgatta & Bales, 1953; Homans, 1950; 
Sayies, 1958; Woodward, 1958). 

While Bossert used five charactertetlcs of school activities toi explain 
his results, clearly differences exist among these three task organizations 
other than those identified by Bossert. Such differences include the kind 
of response required by the task, objectiveness of the response, and role 
of the teacher. If recitations are compared with both class-task and 
multi-task activities, other major differences between activity structures 
emerge: oral versus written manipulation response format, private versus 
pubiic responses, teacher versus pupii control of pacing, centralized 
versus decentralized control, interdependent* versus independent relation- 
ships, immediate versus delayed feedback. All rff these characteristics, 
and others, potentially have important consequences for both pupils and 
teachers. 
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Further, Bossert did not try to locate, variations of each lesson for- 
mat, nor did he specify the attributes of the particular lesson. In a 
research project conducted by Gump CI 967), such comparisons were 
possible. Gump catalogued the activities entered in by third-grade stM* 
dents throughout the school day, using a variety of characteristics to 
describe the ^format of each Activity. One of the characteristics Cump, 
used for categorizing the activity was the concern of th^ segment (e.g., 
reading, niathematics , story time). The concern of a segment as defined 
by this investigator does not describe the format of the segment but 
merely indicates its purpose. Gump ' also used five charactei^istics to 
describe the pattern' of behavior that was .demanded by the lesson format: 
(1) -teacti^er leadership pattern, (2) pupil/pupil relationship, (3) pacing, 
(4) grouping, and (5) pupil activity. If activity patterns are observed 
across different concerns, then seven patterns account for 67% of the 
segments. Three of the most predominant activity patterns identified by 
Cfump were variations of seatwork while six of the patterns w,ere variations 
of the recitation format. 

The activity pattern which. occupied the most student time was one in 
which the teacher was not activ^ely in the segment and in which students 
were working on a variety of academic tasks, attending to their own mater- 
ials, and proceeding at their own pace. Students spent over 20% of their 

time in this one activity pattern. The second most dominant segment was 
» ' I 

the reading circle, occupying 9% the school day. This format is charac- 
terized by the teacher's acting as a recitation leader or director of student 
action, with students in an interdependent relationship with one another 
and attending to class events. Pacing is deter/nined externally, jvith perr 
formance occurring in a serial fashion* 



"^Gump also exdmrned*^ the retationship between segment qualities and 
student involvement. Kq confirmed the findings of other researchers that 
students are on**task more during recitations than during seatwork activi* 

ties. Researchers typically explain this difference in attention as being 

■> 

due to the rolf of the teacher during these contrasting formats. Gump 
was able to t<se his category system to Identify seatwork activities in which 
the' teacher was present as well as seatwork segments in which the teacher 

was not directly involved. He found that the off-task behavior of stu- 

f - 

dents in teacher-su per vised seatwork was not significantly different from 
off-taSk behavior manifested during the seatwork segments that operated 
when the teacher was busy elsewhere. Apparently^ teacher supervision is 
not the critical difference t>etween seatwork and recitations that corres^ 
ponds to differences In student attention. 

Another Segment quality related to student involvement examined by 
Gump was wfH^her the activity involved the whole class or only a portion 
of the class. Students were signfficantly more involved during smali*group 
activities than during large-group activities. Two other characteristics of 
lessons' that have been studied are what Kounin and Gump (1974) have 
termed the Vsignal system'* of lessons , and the "pacing of lessons^ to be 
discussed in the following two sections. 

. The Signal Systems of Lesso ns' 

The theory of lessons as signal systems (Kounin & Gump, 1974) 
maintains thai children's actions in a lesson are oriented^ prodded^ and 
supported by the external provisions of that lesson. These provisions 
include the corr»nunications of the teacher and the props^hat go with the 
lesson. Those provisions which signa! the standing pattern of behavior of 

.^^essdn-^arje labelled signal systems . . , _ . _ 



Kounin ^nd Gump (197'*) compared four types of lessons: (1) those 
with a single, continuous source of signal emission {e.g. , a teacher's 
reaaing" fo^'e'^rass or playing a record); (2) lessons with multiple, shift- 
ing signal sources (e.g.c recitations o^ discussions, group projects); (3) 
lessons with a continuous signal system, in which one Action and it& im- 
mediate result provide the impetus and guidance for the next action (e.g., 
individual construction projects); and. (4) lessons with a continuous signal 
for a single source, in which the actions involved in the lesson produce 
intense s^Jtrnttli (e.g., dancing, singing, jumping). '0 

Kounin and Gump (197'*) found that the more continuous and unlag- 

ging the ^provisions of a lesson, the greater was the task involvement of, 

the—children^i — T+re— most" succe"ss"ful"lessons were individual construction 

lessons. In these lessons, the signal system comes from the effects of 

one's own behavior exerted on continuously present materials. Kounm and 

Doyle (1975) discussed the critical features of , individual ca^struction 

lessons by providing the following example: 

the teacher provides each child with scissors, paste, a 
large sheet of paper, and magazine pages showing 
pictures of food and instructs "each child to make a 
collage of desserts. After a child begins such an 
activity, the major and persisting external signals come 
from the changing condttijns of his materials. He 
' selects a picture, but it must be cut from the page; 

once cut, it requires paste; when paste is applied, it 
needs- to bo pressed onto the paper; the pages of 
pictures signal to select another dessert^ and so on. 
A continuoirs^signal system occurs as one action and 
its immediate result provide impetus and guidance for 
^ the next action. , (p. 160) 

Lessons with a high degree of continuity and freedom from gaps were^' 
moderately successful in involving children. Lessons employing the other 
two types of signal systems were less successful. Kounin and Gump 
reasoned that lessons with shifting signal sources were not successful in 
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involving children because of the absence of corftinuous sequencing and/or 
because of their dependence upon potentially faltering inputs from other 

! 1 

children. On the other hand, lessons with intense stimuli, such as move- 
iront or music performance, were vulnerable to high off-task behavior 
because the props or actions were potentially intrusive. 

The Pacir>g of Lessons 

The variable of lesson pacing has been examined by Stodolsky (1979, 
1981),, Gump (1967, 1969), an. Cirannis (1978). This variable concerns 
the person who is controlling the rate of work in a lesson. Stodolsky 
(Note 6) examined the relative use of four kinds of pacing arrangements: 
pacing controlled by_ the teacher, by the_ student, b y the teacher and 
students together in a joint endeavor, and by students with one another* ^ 
She found that in mathematics, 47% of th<4 lessons were paced by the 
~" teach"e"r,~W% Were^paced by the student, and 10% were paced cooperatively 

by groups of students, tn social studies, 41% of the lessons were paced 
by students working together, 37% by the teacher, and 16% by students 
alorxe* These distributions of pacing for the two subject areas are, then, 
significantly different. ^Stodolsky further found that cooperatively paced 
lessons tended to last longer than those paced by the teacher and soiro- 
what longer than those paced by students alone. 

Gump (1967, 1969) distinguished between two kinds df pacing: pac- 
ing accomplished by sources external to the child and pacing accomplished 
by^ the child. He found that students were more involved in externally 
paced segments (such as recitations but also including other types of 
lessons, such as ^singing In unison, doing exercises along with a record, 
listening to a teacher read a story) than in sfegments in which students 
controlled the pace of the lesson (such as seatwork) . 
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Grannis (1978) exc\.mned the relationships among pacing, the consis- 
tency of other var iables with pac ing, and studenj^jnyolyemen t i n a samj^le 

I — I 

of second-grade Follow Through classrooms. He coded many features of 
the lesson but paid particular attention to. four setting features; pacing, 
interaction between children, the nature of feedback available to children, 
and the degree to which children had options regarding which activity 
they pursued. Gratinis devdoped the idea of congruence or "fit" among 
these aspects of the lesspn structure. Lessons with maximum congruence 
are those In which all four setting features have the same iocus of control 
(i.e., teacher, student, or joint control). Grannis argued that when some 
aspects of the setting are controlled by the teacher and other aspects are 
controlled by the students^ or jointly by the students and the teacher, 
maximum congruence does not exist and tension is created regarding who 
is— trufy^-tfr^ontroJ-^ — The coreidea"he-examined was that children are more 
involved in learning when the four setting features are congruent in terms 
of locus of control than when the features are not congruent. Support for 
this hypothesis was found: Children In the study were more Involved in 
the highly congruent lessons than in the less congruent lesson-s. Further 
support for Grannis' congruency hypothesis comes from a study conducted 
by Stodolsky (1979). She found . that, particularly .in mathematics 
classes but also to a lesser extent in social studies classes, fifth-grade 
children were more involved irj lessons that were highly congruent than 
they were in less congruent lessons. 

The studies conducted by Grannis and Stodolsky were both correla- 
tional, and thus causality cannot be inferred. Examples of experimental 
analyses consistent with Grannis^ hypothesis, although not designed as 
tests of the hypothesis, arc provided by the work of Doke and Risley 
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(1972), who examined the effects of different combinations of teacher or 
learner initiation of activity with plentifglness or scarcity of learning 
materials; by Fisher, Blackwell, Garcia, and Greene (1974) , who 
studied the effects of allowing students to choose the difficulty of arith- 
metic problems In a computer^assisted instruction format; and by Wang 
(1974-75), who examined the effects of learner's choosing the time of day 
prescrii>ed tasks would be completed. 

The Structure of the School Day 

Thus far, we have examined the amount of time students and teachers 
spend In school, how this time is allocated to various activities, and some 
of the most common lesson formats used by teachers. As part of the 
material already discussed, several aspects of the structural organization 
_jQf the school day h ave been alluded to but not yet d iscussed. i=6r ex- 
ample, the finding has been mentioned that some activities are organized 
for the whole class while others are engaged in by only a subset of stu~ 
dents. What are the other students doing during this time? A related 
point concerns the finding that teachers are actively engaged in some 
activities but are not even a part of other activities. Where are teachers 
when they are not a part of the activity In question? Another finding not 
expanded on earlier is that approximately 20% of the school day is spent Irr 
transitions or Jn other procedural activities. Why Is so much time spent 
^ this way, and how can teachers manage their time most effectively? An- 
swers to these questions can be provided in part by examining the struc- 
ture of the school day. 

Far more attention has been giveh to the specific activities teachers 
use to fill school time than has been given to how teachers structure the 
^ . school day. Yet the structure of^the-school^ dayjs_ important. Si;booLjttnie_ 
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is always dividecj "into various "blocks." Never is tine, sclnool day left 
undifferentiated. Sometimes it is not tiie teacher wiio structures tiie time 



but the building principal or a schooi superintendent. Ucal or state 
regulations may also piay a part. This is the case, for Instance, in junior 
and senior high schools, in JUnior high schools, senior high schools, and 
institutions of higher education, the minimun number and maximum dura- 
tion of segments are typically determined by administrators. Regardless of 
what the teacher will be teaching on a particular day. the same amount of 
time is arbitrarily allocated to the activity. While teachers at these levels 
might be free to subdivide the given time btocl< into smaller units, they 
are not able to extend learning activities into a span of time longer than 
the aHocated time bIoci< unless special arrangements between teachers are 
made. With cooperation between teachers, two or more of the specified 
time blocks could be combined Into a larger unit, but such special ar- 
rangements are probably rare. Anderson and Brinlee (1982) recently 
observed a sample of 18 seventh-grade mathematics classes taught by six 
different teachers and found that often one segment occupied the entire 
preset time period, teachers in this study never combined two class 
peripds into one segment. 

At the elementary level, the school day is not generally divided into 
equal-size periods. However, even at this level, the structure of the 
school day is preset for some teachers. For instance, physical education, 
music, and other elementary school "specialists" are told into which blocks 
of time their day will be divided. Again, these constraints apply more to 
the maximum duration of each time block rather than to the minimum dura- 
tion. Teachers are still free to subdivide this block of time Into smaller 
units. 
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For most elementary school teachers, the structure of the greater 
part of the school day Is under their control. However, for some activh 
ties the teacher must act (or^might choose to act) cooperatively with other 
adults in the scheduling of activities. This would be the case in team- 
teaching situations, as well as tn open-plan schools. Obviously, teachers 
who are part of a teaching team would have to work together when plan- 
ning the school day. In open-plan schools.^ even if teachers are not part 
of a team, there is still a need for cooperation in the scheduling of activi- 
ties so that tjie beginning and ending of activities (particularly those 
involving movement) as welt as "quiet" and "noisy" activities, are syn- 
chronized between teaching areas (Gump h Ross, 1979). 

Certain constraints affect how all teachers schedule the use of their 
time (YInger. 1977). For example, in most schools it is not up to the 
classroom teacher to decide when to i:chedule lunch or when to begin or 
end the school day. The beginning and ending times of certain other 
activities, as well as the duration of activities, are also sometimes deter- 
mined for rather than by the teacher. Common examples of such activities 
include the teacher's planning time, schoohwide assemblies, and the morn- 
ing pledge. 

Still another constraint on teachers', scheduling of the school day are 
regulations regarding the frequency and duration of various academic 
curricula. Little is known about how these constraints affect the teacher's 
scheduling of activities or about differences among teachers In the schedul- 
ing of the school day. However, ecological research on the structure of 
behavior suggests that systematic differences among groups of teachers 
protrably exist. To date, the structures of behavior episodes and activity 
segments have been described. 
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Behavior Episodes / 

A behavior episode, fully described by Barker and Wright (^1955) and 
by Wright {1967), is the smallest ecological unit of an individual's stream 
of behavior. The basic criterion used to identify episodes isj that they 
have a constancy in the* direction of behavior exhibited throfughout the 
unit. Basic guidelines for determining constancy of direction are the 
individual's present physical position, a sensitivity to any changes that 
may occur in one's position, and assessment of whether the behavior is 
consistent "with and contributing to what appears to be the goal of the 
episode. Two other defining characteristics of a behavior episode are that 
it occurs within the. normal behavioral perspective and ^th3t the whole 
episode * has greater potency than any of its parts. Tliese three criteria 
have been used reliably to identify episodes in the strea^hi of behavior of 
normal children, physically disablecl children, children in a community in 
the United States, children in a community in Hngland, and teachers. 
Only the work of Scott- (1977), who looked at the behavior episodes of 
teachers, will be reviewed here. 

Scott (1977) examined the episode structure of a small sample of 
"effective" and "ineffective" preschool teachers during two common pre- 
school behavior settings; morning greeting and large*group instruction. 
The behavior of effective teachers could be differentiated from that of 
ineffective ones in both settings by at least three factors: (1) effective 
teachers had fewer episodes that, reciprocally, lasted a longer period of 
time (i.e., effective teachers were more able to sustain their behavior in a 
continuous flow without interruption or change in direction than were less 
effective teachers), (2) effective teachers showed more episodes ending in 
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attainment oMheir goals than did ineffective ones, and (3) effective teach*^ 
ers showed more positive and less negative emotional feeling tone in^ their 
contacts with children* 

Several differences appeared in teachers' behavior as a function of 
one particular behavior setting; there were many more differences between 
groups of teachers in morning greeting '^han In targe-group activity* With 
respect to structure, during morning greeting effective teachers showed 
more episodes lasting at least a minute and had more "enclosing episodes*' 
than did Ineffective teachers* ' An enclosing episode is one such that part 
of it overlaps with the whole of another* For example, a teacher who 
handled overlapping episodes during morning greeting might briefly speak 
to each child as the child entered the room and simultaneously arrange the 
materials that would be needed for morning seatwork* In contrast, inef- 
fective teachers showed more isolated, single episodes than did effective 
^teachers* This pattern of nonoverlapping episodes is similar to the struc- 
ture of behavior that Bari<er and Wright (1955) found to be characteristic 
of younger rather than older children* Teacher effectiveness ^seems to 
involve the ability to sustain a major ongoing behavior unit in a continuous 
stream while including other minor parts of the ongoing unit so that they 
all flow together as an organized whole* 

Two other differences appeared during morning greeting that were 
somewhat weaker, but still Interesting. Effective teachers showed a higher 
level of self*dlrection than did Ineffective teachers. They were more in 
control of the situation as evidenced by thetr initiating or terminating more 
of their own behavior episodes than were initiated or terminated by an 
outside agent* Further, effective teachers used more mechanisms to imple- 
ment their behavior episodes than did Ineffective teachers. .-Three mechan- 
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isms were coded: verbal, signal, and physical contact. While ineffective 
teachers frequently restricted their contacts with children to verbal ones, 
effective teachers almost always used two, and often all three, mechanisms 
in one episode. Effective teachers apparently supplied the child with more 
cues for behavior than did ineffective teachers. 

Only one difference appeared as a function of the large-group activ- 
ity. During this behavior setting, effective teachers had more episodes 
concerning the group as a whole," whereas ineffective teachers had more 
episodes concerning individuals or small groups. 

Activity Segments 

An activity segment is an eco-behavioral unit which has been de- 
scribed and used by Gurtp in his studies of elementary school classes 
(Gump, 1967, 1969, 1974) . As an eco-behavioral unit, the activity 
segment captures the physical, temporal, and behavioral aspects of class- 
room life. Gump's conceptualization of the activity segment is developed 
from Barker's work. on the unit of the behavior setting (Barker, 1968; 
Barker & Wright, 1955). 

The major difference between the behavior setting and the activity 
segment is the size of the unit. Activity segments are much smaller units 
than behavior settings. The methods that have been developed to deter- 
mine the boundaries of behavior settings and activity segments have been 
described respectively by Barker (1968) and Gump (1967). 

Certain characteristics are shared by all activity segments. First, 
every segment has a concern, which is what the segment is about. When 
used in the study of school environments, a segment's concern may relate 
to various academic fields (e.g., arithmetic, reading, science), to artistic 
matters (e.g., arts and crafts, woodwork, cooking), or to classroom 
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activity maintenance (e.g., attendance, clean-up). Besides its concern, 
every segment has an activity pattern , or a program defining how the 
segment operates. Another ciiaracteristic of activity segments is that they 
have physical and temporal boundaries. They occur in a particular ioca" 
tion; contain specific behavior objects, and occur during a particular span 
of time. An important final characteristic of activity segments is that the 
behavioral aspects of the segment (i.e., the activity pattern) and the 
physical aspects of the segment are similar in shape. This compatibility 
between program and milieu has been termed synomorphy by Barker (1968) 

^and has recently been investigated ^y Gump and Ross (Gump & Ross, 
1977, 1979; Ross, 1980; Ross, Notw 6). 

Synomorphy is an important characteristic of settings, and It Jias 
been demonstrated that in instances in which the degree of synomorphy 
between the behavioral and physical boundaries of a setting is low, modi-* 

^flcations occur in the physical milieu and/or in the educational program 
until a higher degree of synomorphy is achieved (Gump 6 Ross, 1977, 
1979; Ross, 1980, Note 6). 

Examples of common segments that occur in elementary schools are the 
morning flag salute, reading circles, individualized seatwork, and the 
creation of works of art. Each of these segments calls for a different kTnd 
of behavior and a different physical arrangement. To salute *the flag, 
children must be able to rise out of their seats and face the flag, which 
might be held by the teacher, a child, or might simpV be permanently 
displayed on a hook on the wall. The most appropriate arrangement for a 
reading, circle is one where chairs are arranged so that children can see 
and interact with one another; in seatwork, teachers generally (although 
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not always) do not want children to interact^ so a seating arrangement 
that does not encourage interaction (e.g.^ a row-and-column arrangement 
or a circular arrangement with students facing the outside of the circle) 
would be appropriate. Durfng the construction of art projects^ if materials 
are to be shared^ a physical arrangement in <which children are seated 
together at tables would be caUed for. 

One of the most important findings about the structure of both activ- 
ity segments and behavior episodes is that they do not always occur se- 
quentially^ but instead two or sometimes even more segments or episodes 
completeiy or partially overlap one another. In an initial study of the 

c 

structure ^f the school day^ Gump (1967) found that during 35% of the 
school day^ teachers managed overlapping segments. The maximum number 
of overlapping segments operating at any time in the six third-grade 
classes he observed was two; however^ one third-grade class he observed 
during^ a pilot Investigation often had three^ and sometimes four^ segments 
operating at the same time. 

In the study of classroom activity segments conducted by Gump 
(1967) « there was little variability in the structure of segments among the 
teachers or for the same teacher on different days. As Gump has stated^^ , 
*Mt may be that the general demands of the prescribed curriculum inter- 
acting with the limited time available in one daV hold the number of major 
segments to a relatively constant number" (p. 39) . However^ because 
Gump*s sample was restricted to one grade level and one day of the week^ 
occurring only in schools with both traditional educational programs and 
traditional physical designs^ we do not know whether the segment struc- 
ture would be similar in other kinds of classes. Various factors could 
influence the way teachers structure the school day. 
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In a necent study, Klrley (1981)* examined the number of mathe- 
matics activity segments fifth-grade^ students wure involved in each day. 
She found that students averaged justf over two instructfonal segments 
devoted to. mathematics per day and that only 13% of class days had more 
than three mathematics segments. A valuable contribution of Kiriey's work 
is the initial attempt to identify intervening variables that might explain 
. differences in structure between classes.' She found that the length of the 
cfass period was positively correlated with the mean number of mathematics 
segments per day. Kirley also examined the relationship between the mean 
number of mathematics segments and stXident attention. The data indicated 
that attention was not related to the meaVi nuinber of segments. However, 
attention was related to the interaction of mean number of segments and 
length df the mathematics period. Kirley fopnd that when class periods 
were relatively long, students who expert need more segments attended 
better than students who experienced fewer segments. However, when 
class periods were relatively short, an increase in the number of segments 
experienced was associated with relatively low attention. Kirley concluded 
that greater variety enhances attention only if there is sufficient time in 
the class period to allow for more segments. If there is not, variety 
detracts from attention. In longer periods, three or more segments per 
period produces a modest increase in attention. Unfortunately, Kirley 
limited her examination to fifth-grade classes and focused only on mathe- 
matics instruction. Further, data were not presented to indicate the 
extent to which teachers employed overlapping segments. 

When simultaneous segments operate, the teacher has (treated a rela^ 
tively complex structure which must then be coordinated and supervised. 
Wh^t are the conditions that lead teachers to create overlapping segments 
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and how 'successful are teachers in managing these segments once they are 
created?^ Researchers have not investigated such questions, and even in 
books >vritten for teachers little attention is given to these crucial issues. 

Beginning teachers, who are probably inexperienced with the manage- 
ment of overlapping segments, might prefer to avoid such situations during 
their -first few tnonths of teaching. Unfortunately^ this often is not a 
choice they are permitted. As Gump's (1967)- data indicate, overlapping 
segments are common^ in elementary school classrooms. Curriculum guides 
in areas such as reading and sometimes .mathematics are particularly likely 
to suggest the use of small-group activities. When a subsample of the^ 
class engages In a smaihgroup activity, the rest of the students obviously 
must also be given an activity to do during that period of time. If the 
class is self-contained, having only one teacher and no. aides, it is the 
responsibHity of that one teacher to manage both segments. Information is 
needed on what kinds of segments can best operate simultaneously, as well 
as on how' teachers can best create, manage, and end segments. 

In research relating to this management problem, Doyle (1977) -con- 
ducted a' study in which he observed 58 student teachers, each for a fall 
ye *. as they learned the "classroom Environment. " Doyle's study re- 
vealed that the most salient features of the classroom for student teachers 
were multidimensionality, simultaneity, an'cl unpredictability. Doyle ex- 
plained that classrooms are multidimensional in that they serve a variety of 
purposes, not all of which are compatible. Classrooms are simultaneous in 
that significant events often. occur at the same time ratt>gr than following 
each other in a serial fashion. Unpredictability refers to the degree to 
which the complexity of ebb aVid flow in classroom events prevents the 
teacher from accurately predicting the outcome of a planned activity. In 
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later writings, Doyle .expanded this list of classroom features to include 
immadiacy and history (Doyle, 1979) , as well a^ "publicness" (Doyle, 
1980). Classroom structures that involve two or more segments operating 
simultaneously increase the multidirnensionality and simultaneity that are 
already a^ natural part of the classroom^situation. , 

Doyle (1977) found that teachers adapt to these derpands by trying to 
reduce the complexity and unpredictability of the classroom environment, 
specifying five teaching "skills" that were successful in reducing environ- 
mental complexity for beginning teachers: chunking (the ability ^o group 
discrete events Into larger units), timing (the ability to monitor and con- 
trol the eluration of events); o verlap (the ability to handle two or more 
events at once), differentiation (the ability to discriminate among units in 
terms of their immediate and long-term significance), and rapid judgment 
(the ability t6 interpret events with a minimum of delsy). 

. Beginning teachers often try to reduce complexity by localizing atten- 
tion to one region of the classroom and by being engrossed in one activity 
at a time. Doyle (1977) found that such strategies generally are not 
successful. Studies of students indicate that they, also try to reduce 
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classroom complexity (e.g., Davis & McKnight, 1976; Erlwanger, 1975; 
Mehan, 1974). For example, students make lessons less ambiguous and 
more predictable by focusing on groce^ ires and by requestlngjnore^explict 
information from teachers at the start of a segment. For both students 
and their teachers, further investigation of the relationship of. activity 
structure to behavior would prove helpful. 
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III. MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 



Teacher behavior is, to a large degree, a function of the features of 
the classroom environment— the sequence of activity segments, the struc- 
ture of the segments,- and the properties of the segment format. Thus, It 
becomes important to understand how the teacher can influence the en-* 
vlronment so that behavior within the Interactive setting conforms as 
closely as possible^ the teacher's goals. ^ ^ 

Transitions, the phase of an activity during which teachers set up 
the environment, are one part of the school day during which teachers can 
have a great Influence cn the behavior of students. Once the standing 



pattern of behavior Is established, the teacher's and^pupils' behaviors are 
predictable and molded by the demands of the envlronmeht in which they 
are situated. Unfortunately, at present there is littie information available 



.6 "help teachers plan " transitions. Numerous books on the subjects of 
curriculum planning and scheduling of activities include only a. sentenc^xpr 
two devoted to the sub ject of transitions. These comments usually ack- 
nowledge the difficulties of managing transitions but offer few sc'utions to 
the problem. 

Another period of time cru ial In determining the eventual behavior of 
students and teachers is that portion of the day during which teachers 
plan their future activities. The management of transitions and the plan- 
ning of educational activities are, thf^n, two of the most critical manage- 
ment tasks faced by teachers. 
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Management of Transitions 

One of the consistent findings of the studies reviewed earlier on the 
use of, time in elementary schools is that much time Is spent in nonlnstruc- 
tional activities. Several data sources, both in England (Bennett et al., 
1980) and in the United States (Berg, 1980; Gump, 1974) indicate that 
approximately 20% of in-class time (approximately *»5 minutes) is typically 
spent in nonlnstructional activities. Some noninstructional time is devoted 
to procedural activities (such a$ "housecLaning" and "attendance"); these 
have their own standing patterns '^of behavior and often last long enough to 
be considered separate activity segments. 

Another category of noninstructional time is the transitional time 
iDetween activity segments. In school all time cannot be spent on planned 
activities per se; all activities require some attention to mechanics and 
logistics. When one lesson ends and another is about to begin, some time 
is devoted by the teacher and students to dissolving one "environment" 
and creating a new one. It is during this transitional time that materials 
get. distributed or put away, pupils and teachers move to new locations. 



^ instructions— for- the upcoming- tasl< -are-glven7-and-behavior orientations 




change. 

Findings regarding the amount of time spent in the transitions be^ 
tween segments as opposed to time spent within procedural segments are^ 
difficult to compare across studies. Different researchers define time 
differently, and most do not distinguish between procedural segments and 
transitions. Estimates of transitional time, as distinct from time spent on 
procedural activities, are thus problematic. 
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Cump (1974) argued that one index of operating efficiency might be 
the percentage ^f time consumed in noncore, nonsubstance phases. Other 
researchers (e.g., Bennett et al., 1980) have stated that many teachers 
would not accept this view, arguing that tasks such as a young child's 
learning to tie shoe laces after gym are relevant educational activities. 
Without examining the kinds of behaviors that occur during transition or 
determining whether any cognitive or social goals held by the teacher are 
being met during this phase, such arguments cannot be settled. Certain- 
ly, children do practice many skills during transitions that they perhaps 
do not have the opportunity to practice during activity segments. How- 
ever, this does_ not mean that these skills are learned better during transi- 
tions than they would be during formal lessons, or that new skills could 
be taught more efficiently In lessons. 

During transitions, students spend part of their tlme^ simply waiting 
for signals from the teacher. Jackson (1966) has written eloquently on the 
many Instances during the school day when children are confronted with 
delay, denial* and interruption. In the elementary school, students often 
line up for recess, for lunch, and for dismissal, and they frequently have 
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to wait for lines to be straight before they are allowed to move. During 
individual seatwork they wait for the teacher to come around to their 
desks to Inspect their work. %hen the whole class is working together, 
there Is waiting for the slower pupil to finish the work thet the fasten 
ones have completed, and during discussion there is waiting for fellow 
students to answer the teacher's queries. When motion pictures or slides 
are shown, there Is usually a delay as the room and the equ pment are 
made ready. Many other school situations necessitate waiting, preparation, 
clearing away , and movement. Most of these are necessary activities, 
which unfortunately can be quite time consuming. 



Bennett et al. (1980) found that on the average, pupils spent be- 
tween and 9% of the school day during periods of transition, waiting for 
signals from the teacher. For example^ pupils often waited for teachers to 
signal the end of activities and to direct them to clear away materials 
and/or obtain materials for the next activity. When a change of location 
was required^ pupils were often directed to form lines and wait until the 
last pupil was ready and the teacher signaled to proceed to the next 
destination. Further waiting also sometimes occurred before children were 
allowed to enter a different space. 

Although movement from one activity to another involves a large 
portion of the day« and supervisors and trainers of teachers consider the 
management of transitions to be a critical teaching skilly transition manage- 
ment has not beer J central target of empirical educational research. Yet 
closing of one activity and the initiation of another is an event requiring 
energy and redirection on the part of both teacher, and pupils. In the 
transition from the old segment to the new« pupils may be without strong 
behavioral guides. During this transitional ttme« pupil behavior becomes^ 
moC^ indJyjdual.^ ^nd jsPme of this i ndividu alism involves behavior divergent 
from that desired by the teacher. 

Much teacher effort goes into these transitional spans. In some 
classrooms transition periods are chaotic. The teacher must prod^ repri- 
mand, referee, and threaten students. Children constantly ask what they 
are supposed to do, but rarely do it. Disruption is attended to and often 
gets out of hand. Corroborating this view in a study of third-grade 
classes^ Gump (1969) found that an average of 26% of teachers' verbal acts 
occurred during transitions and that teachers dealt with more deviant 
behaviors during transitions than during ether periods of the day. 
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Stoane (1976) discusses the possibility that many teachers strengthen 
d]<>ruptive behavior by finding new activities for children to engage in 
whenever they get restless. Although the restlessness may cease at that 
particular ^moment, in the long run it may increase. The procedure of 
distracting restless students makes more desirable behaviors contif^gent on 
poor work habits—when the students start fooling around, they are re- 
warded with a new and more exciting actlvltyt 

Arlin (1979) also commented on the tendency for student teachers, in 
the face of adverse reaction from a small group, to shift activities. He 
found that these "panic transitions" rarely flowed smoothly into a sub* 
sequent activity. The teachers were so focused on ending the activity 
preceding the perceived adverse /eedback that they tost sight of what was 
supposed to happen next. 

Maul (1978) has identified five particularly troublesome transitions 
common in preschool programs. First is the transitional period during 
which children are arriving at school. This period the researcher feet s is 
troublesome because children are anxious about being separated from tHeIr 

parents^ A. second troublesome transition occurs during trips to the 

bathroom.. This transition Maul feels is mundane for both children and 
adults^; In addition, children are typically unoccupied as they wait for 
their turn to use the bathroom facilities. A third problematic transition 
occurs before recess when the room is being cleaned. Maul explains that 
during this time children are excited about going outside and thus resist 
cleaning the room. The fourth problematic transition is at the start of 
naptime, with children typically being active and resisting settling down 
for their nap. Finally, there is the period of time during which children 
are waking up fnm their naps. Maul explains that children wake up at 

GO 
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different times and in different moods, thus resulting in a difficult transi- 
tion. 

In describing the problems Involved in these five transitional periods. 
Maul is concerned with characteristics of the child (active, fearful, moody, 
etc.)- An alternative pla&e^to^ ioolT'for explanations is the sciKJol environ- 



child must resist becoming engaged fn, a great deal of movement and 
distraction, and a variety of conversations and social interactions occur- 
ring. In addition, the teacher might temporarily leave the room to run 
errands or might be busy In the room perparing for the next activity or 
interacting with individual children. 

Many different kinds of transitions occur in the typical elementary 
school classroom. Some transitions are much more complex than others, 
and thus probably take much longer to complete. For example, transitions 
that involve getting the^whole class ready to move to another part of the 
building (e.g., the gymnasium or music room) are quite different from 
transitions that occur within the classroom (e.g., changing from a reading 
_tQ,a math lesson). T ransitions that involve overlapping activity segments 
have managerial demands different from transitions between two sequential 
activity segments. 

In addition to being affected by characteristics of the child and the 
school environment, the amount of time' spent in transitions and other 
procedural or noninstructlonal activities can also be influenced by variables 
such as grade level and the "openness" of the educational building and/or 
program of instruction. Bennett et al. (1980) found that on the.average 
more time was spent in noninstructional activities and transitions in infant 
'schools than In junior schools in England (22.2% and 13% respectively). As 




there are typically competing activities that the 
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in the Beginning Teacher Education Study (BTES), transitions accounted 
for most of the noninstructional time. The question of whether this differ- 
ence in time usage was due to developmental differences between younger 
and older children, or to differences in thefr school programs, was not 
analyzed or discussed.^ 

Gump (1974) documfent6i3r the amount of time spent In transition In two 
open and two self-contained schools. He found that the extent of non- 
substance time appeared to be rdated to major site changes. Open schools 
encouraged mobility of students^^that i s , frequent regrouping at new 
sites. When mat:)rlals and pupils were in various locations, management of 
transitions was more complex and took more time than when all materials 
were centrally located '^and when pupils assigned to a teacher remained in 
the same place throughout the day. When a number of teachers and pupils 
were using a limited number of sites in se'quence, rather tight schedules 
had to be established. An ongoing activity in one area had to be promptly 
terminated at the end of the scheduled time, or the next user group would 

be kept waiting. Teachers in self-contained classrooms have more elastic- 

. 

ity in their schedules than teachers in open-plan buildings and more 
freedom to control the sjtart of the transitional phase. In the open-plan 
schools, children were often kept waiting to begin activities because teach- 
ers were busy closing out a previous one or dealing with a special prob- 
lem. When a teacher and a group stay in one locale, the teacher can both 
handle special problems and begin the next segment. 

Reducing the Length of Transitions . \ 

The studies just reviewed indicate that ftiore time is spent in transi- 
tion among younger as compared with older students, and in, open as 
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ccxnpared with traditional buildings. Obviously, once assigned to a par- 
ticular grade level, and building, teachers have little control over these 
factors during the remainder of the school year. However, certain organ-^ 
izational strategies and management techniques might help teachers reduce 
the amount of time they spend involved tn transitions. 

Gump and Good (1976) suggested two ways that the length of transi- 

*^ 

tlons couid be reduced. First, they suggested designing "anchor places," 

« ^. 

or collections of required materials, very near the teaching areas. If 
needed materials and resources are distant from locations at which teachers ^ 
begfn segment action. Increased time to start activities must be expected. 
Second, nonsubstance time might be approached by program manipulation. 
With fewer major site changes and longer periods in one place, the amount 
of starter time could be reduced. Unfortunately, neither of these possi- 
bilities has been examined experimentally. 

In presenting a summary of the BTES data, Borg (1980) noted that 
there was little variability among teachers in the amount ,of time spent In 
noninstructional activities. He used this finding to argue, that it would 
thus be quite difficult for teachers to modify tile amount of time spent this 
way. However, examination of the data collected In this study indicates 
that most of the noninstructional time (35 of the 45 minutes spent in non* 
instructional activities) was devoted to travel to and from lunch and re- 
cess, and to the transitions between activities. Thus, it would seem that 
(f structural changes were made in the organization of the school day or 
school week, the number of transitions could be decreased, and the amount 
of time spent in transitions could similarly be diminished. Specifically, 
teachers can vary the number of segments they operate each day. As the 
length of each segment Increases and the total number of segments de- 
creases, the njbifflber of transitions would correspondingly decrease. 
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Researchers who have observed classes in operation have reported 
that in elementary schools there are typically over 30 segments a day 
(Gump, 1967; Kounin, 1970) * Combining two closely related segments 
into one larger segment can not only decrease the number of transitions 
that the teacher will have to manage, but can in^some situations have a 
positive effect on student achievement* Green (1977) conducted a study in 
which 11 teachers read the same story to groups of children* AM teachers 
also questioned the children about the story* Some teachers accomplished 
these two activities in two clearly separate periods of time while other 
teachers integrated these activities by interspersing questions within the 
story* Green found that children who heard the stories interspersed with 
questions recalled more of the story than did children who had teachers 
who waited until the end of the story to ask comprehension questions* 
Stephenson (1979) later replicated this study and achieved the same re- 
suits* . 

A radical structural alteration that could result in a change in the 
utilization of school tim/ would be a 4-day, instead of a 5-day, school 
'week, with a corresponding increase in the length of each school day* By 
making this change, the amount :df time spent each week "settling in« to 
school, traveling to and from lunch, and getting ready to leave school 
could be decreased* In New Mexico, a number of rural school districts 
have lengthened the school day and have switched to a 4-day school week* 
According to a report in Newsweek , this change resulted in a savings of 
20% in fuel bills, a decrease in teacher absences, a reduction in discipline 
problems, and "improved the educational atmosphere!' ("Going to Class," 
t979)* 

64 
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The length Of a transition could also be affected by the formats of 
the activity segments that surround the transition* Krantz (1974) ex- 
amined the effects of activity sequence on classroom behavior and found 
that transition times preceded by 'vigorous activities were longer and more 
disruptive than those preceded by more passive activities* These results 
suggest that an activity that prohibits children from being physically 
mobile should not be immediately preceded by a session that permits or 
encourages bolsterousness or large motor behavior* These findings con- 
tradict educational folklore that children will be more attentive and less 
disruptive if the dally activity schedule Is arranged so that active periods 
alternate with periods of quiet (see also Becker, Engelmann, & Thomas, 

1971; Faust, 1977; Hamblln, Mukerjl, & Yonemura, 1967)* 

* 

Reducing the Chaos of Transitions 

Many of the books used In the preservice training of teachers warn 
student teachers that transitions can often be chaotic if not properly 
managed* Most oV the books available on classroom discipline and manage- 
ment discuss ways to deal with Inappropriate student behavior once It 
occurs* That Is, they provide teachers with tools for reacting to problem 
situations* Hpwever, researchers have found that teachers who are effec- 
tive managers are those who use preactlve techniques (i*e*, they manage 
the classroom so that few Instances of inappropriate behavior ever arise 
[Kounln, 1970])* Various management techniques have been suggested for 
avoiding chaos during transitions* There appear to be five principles of 
transition management that can be derived from fhe limited research avail- 
able: 
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Advance preparation . Educational folklore advises teachers to warn 
students of upcoming transitions. For example, Hendrick (1975) suggests 
that, in order to take the abruptness out of the situation and to make 
complfance with routines easier, teachers warn children \r\ advance of a' 
change in activity. Giving verbal directions to facilitate transitions is an 
idea also subscribed to by Hildebrand (1975), who has provided tochers 
with suggestions for effective verbal guidance. Schultz and Fiorio (1979) 
spent a year observing a teacher and students in a combination kinder- 
garten/first-grade classroom. They found that at the beginning of the 
school year, the teacher always announced when transitions were approach- 
tng. However, similar announcements were not madeMater in the school 
year. Apparently, by the time the investigators conducted a second 
observation, the students no longer needed to be renimded that a transi- 
tion would occur, in 5 or 10 minutes. 

The assumed advantage of preparing children for upcoming transitions 
has gained some empirical support from a correlation study rec^tly com- 
pleted by Arlin (1979). In order to identify characteristics of smooth and 
disruptive transitions, Arlin observed 50 studenl teachers, each for an 
hour. He found that one characteristic of smooth transitions was that the 
teacher prepared the children in advance that a transition was approach- 
ing. Further, the Heacher brought the momentum of the previous activity 
to a 'halt before commencing the transition. Arlirt anecdotally noted that 
the need to bring previous momentum to a halt for a successful transition 
was particularly noticeable after physically stimulating activities such as 
recess or gym. 

Advance preparation should be especially Important when students are 
involved in self-paced activities. When the pacing for the activity is 
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external to the student (i.e.^ teacher-paced or mechanically paced)^ stu- 
dents do not have control over how fast they complete the activity^ and so 
advance ' preparation should not alter their behavior. However^ , advance 
preparation should affect student behavior during student-paced activities 
because during those activities knowledge of how much longer they have to 
work could affect when students begin to ^wrap up" their activity. 

Clarity of boundaries . Closely related to the idea of advance pre- 
paration is the issue of estai^tishing^^tear beginhi,ng and ending points for 
each segment. ^Artin (1979) found' that sometimes 

the student teacher appeared not to be aware of the 
ending of a period^ and consequently did not prepare 
for the transitions. They did not "wrap-up" the 
iesson t)efbrehand. The lesson was still continuing 
when the bell would ring. Not having reached any 
closure, the teacher^ with some degree of desperation^ - 
would say something like "Okay^ you can go ^"^ and 
pupils would charge out of the room^ often knocking 
each other over. (Sometimes^ pupils did not even wait 
for the signal fr'om the teacher.) The teacher might 
^ then rememfc)er an announcement and interject 'to the 
dispersing mob^ "Don't forget to bring toack money for 
^ the trip!'' (p. 50) 

One of the teacher's major functions is to communicate to the students 
what context tH^ey are in and to signal when one segment is about to end 
and another is to t>egrn. The teacher* must cormnunicate that something 
new is happening so thai students know what is expected of t^em. The 
behavior of teachers during transitions appears to t)e different from their 
behavior during segments: In transition time^, teachers must pull individ- 
uals out of one structure and get them into another. 

During teacher-paced activities^ how the teacher "wraps -up" the 
activity should affect the smoothness of the transition. AHin (1979) found 
that transitions accompanied by rfiinimal pupil disruption were frequently 
those in which the teacher brought the momentum of a previous activity to 



a complete halt before commencing a new activity. Teachers would an- 
nounce the transition and allow ampl^"wait time*' to permit follow-through. 
^ Us^ of routines . While the Word "routine" often has a negative 
connotation, recent research suggests that the establishment of routinesis 
characteristic of effective teachers. Routines appear^ to be^ important in 
helping teachers plan (Yinger, 1977, 1979) anct^in helping students engage 
in appropriate behavior during lessons Routines seem to' have ^their 
strongest impact during transitions, however. 

Arlin (1979) reported that in the classes he observed, the children 
icnew clearly what was expected of them and that once/the pattern was 
established at the beginning of the year, the teacher needed only occa-* 
sional recourse to an explicit signal system. Van NeSs^tNote 7) similarly 
found that many transitions were accomplished by students without explicit 
directions from the teacher. ' , ^ 

When some teachers establish routines, they remain a central part of 
the signal system. Thus, problems due to lagging signals or accidental 
modification of the standard signals can occur. Shultz and Florio (1979) 
stu£iied the^ transitions in one kindergarten/fifst*grade class. A detailed 
microanalysis of videotapes of the teacher's behavior dur4ng transitions 
revealed that she used a specific, series- of verbal and nonverbal behaviors 
and ' moved to particular parts of the room during the transitions. On 
days when the teacher deviated from her usual sequence, the students did 
not clear the room in a way statlsfactory to her. 

Routines, just like any other kind of behavior, must be taught if 
children are expected to behave in accordance with the desires of the 
teacher. When the routine or standing pattern of behavior is learned, the 
signals for the activity become inter naj. Thus, the children are no longer 
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reliant on the teacher for signais, and there are fewer opportunities for 
signal lags to occur. 

Beginning and ending routines . One of the undesirable results- 
poorly planned transitions is that some children must wait whSte the teach* 
er distributes or collects assignments from others. Shultz and Florio 

.(1979) distinguished between single-focused and multi-focused activities, 
arguing that students would commonly finish their activity at different 
rates in multi*focjsed activities and seatworic. Students would finish their 
woric at dlfferent^ times in such activities because teachers generally assign 
a number of pages to be completed rathcT^ than an amount of time to be 
spent woricing on the activity. In single*focused teacher-directed seg* 
ments, in which everyone is icept woricing at the same rate, this sitM^tipn 
would not pose a problem.^ 

On the other hand, children are more independently able to begin 
their lesson in seatworic than, in recitation. In seatWoric, each child can 
begin as soon as he or she obtains the assignment and the necessary 
materials. Before a recitation can begin, tioweN^^_^.the^hild-must^wait^for 

^the-Heacher'^fio^lnltrate activity, .and the teacher usually waits until all 
children, or at least a majority of the class, seem "ready." How transi- 
tions are handled wou'd therefore depend on the signal systems and par ig 

,bf beginning and ending activity segments. Routines that taice the type c^" 
activity into consideration are thus required. 

Movement management . <.DUrin^c( many transitions, children and/or the 

^ 

teacher a c , tred to move from one location to another. Children hcve 
been dire . ^ to move from one activity within the room to another in 
different ways. Montessort classrooms stress moving individually and 
freely from one activity to the next (OreiP, 1966; Parker & Day, 1972). 

6B 
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Other educational programs require that children move as a group from one 
activity to the next {Beretter s Englemann, 1966; Parker 6 Day, 1972). 

The difficulties associated with moving children from activity to activ- 
ity and the issue of whether to move them individually or as a group have 
been investigated by ^ULaurin and Risley (1972). They compared two 
typical staffing procedures used in day care centers to move children 
through daily transitions. In the "man^to-man" schedule, as. each child 
■finished a tasl< he or she moved on to a new activity. The teachers 
supv^rvised particular groups of children, providing materials and indi- 
vidual attention immediately. In the ''zone'' schedule, the children were 
kept together in each activity ,so the first child done had to wait for the 
last to firiish. Thus, teachers were assigned to a particular area or 
''zone" and assL**ied responsibility for the children passing Through it. All 
the children faced the new activity at the same time, creating a waiting 
period that was difficult for teachec^nd children: LeLaurin and Risley 
~(1972)'demonstrated that when the teacher was assigned to an area (zone 
schedule) rather than to a group of children (man-to-man schedule! / 
transitions in a day care program from lunchtime to toileting and toileting 
to naptime were shortened. 

Several studies have examined the effects of alterations in teachers' 
procedures for taking preschool children to the bathroom. Wallace, Hat-^ 
field, Coetz, and Etzel (1976) compared the amount of time it took children 
to go to the batnroom when they were required to line up before leaving 
the room to the time expended In a procedure utilizing instructions to 
hurry and praise contingent on "speed. The results Indicated that the 
amount of time it took the children to go to the bathroom was longer when 
they were required to line up than when they were told to hurry and 
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Pfdised for obeying the teacheHs instructions. Yet in most preschool and 
elementary schools « teachers stlil insist oh^ having children form tines 
before leaving the classroom^ probably because of the belief that this will 
reduce the amount of disruptive^ inappropriate behavior. 

Maul (1978) conducted two experiments during bathroom transition 
periods in a preschool class. Children went to the bathroom two times 
during the morning^ at 9:30 and at 11:30. The first experiment investi- 
gated the effects of taking half the children in the class to the bathroom 
at a time versus taking the whole class to the bathroom as a grou:K The 
results of this study indicated that fewer disruptions were caused by 
children during the bathroom .transition when they were taken in half 
groups as opposed to total groups. With regard to the investment of tirne^# 
there was little difference between these two^ conditions. Across condi- 
tlons^ transitions lasted t>etween 9 anjd 20 minutes^ with consiiderable 
overlap between conditions. Maul used these data to argue that the solu-, 
'\ tion to the problem of excessive disruptions during transitions is to take 

children in half groups. However^ doing so necessitates a teacfjer^s per- 

i 

forming a routine twice a morning. Also^ since this procedure adds two 
transitions to the preschool morning^ the transition probleiD seems to be 
aggravated, not diminished. 

In MauPs second experiment « an attempt was made to reduce the 
number of disruptions in the total-group condition. An activity directed 
by the teacher was Introduced for the children to participate In while 
waiting for their turn to use the toilet. Maul found that disruptions were 
greatly reduced when children were engaged In a teacher-directed activity 
while waiting for their turn to u^e the bathroom. Time spent In th*e 
bathroom transition did not change as a function of whether or not there 
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was an activity for the children to participate in while they waited. Tal<en 
together, the findings from Maul's two experiments suggest that, for 
decreasing disruptions, reducing the number of children is not as effective 
as introducing an activity for the children to engage in while they wait 
their turn. 

While Maul called her experiments investigations of "transition time," 
in actuality they were studies of the "bathroom time sfegment",and not the 
transition. Data were collected from the time th& class left the room until 
they returned, not in the transition out o. the prior activity and into the 
subsequent one. MauPs estimates of transition, time thus-underrepresent 
the amount of time .devoted to this activity. Even so, she found that 
across conditions in this classroom trips to the bathroom during the mor' 
ning session lasted between 18 ard 33 minutes each day. This result is a' 
clear effect of institutionalization on Ihe lives of preschoolers. Certainly, 
children of equivalent age spending the morning at home or in the home of 
a neighbor or relative would noi spend this much time going tb the bath- 
room! ^ 

To various extents, movement occurs in schools throughout the day. 
At least three types of movement occur; within the room, «it of the room, 
and into the room. Each type of movement may involve only one student, 
a group of students; pr the entire class. Further, when moving out of or 
Into aVoom, the roo^i mig^t be the children's regular classroom or the 
classroom of another teacher. How teachers manage movement probably' 
varies^ depending on which combination of movement types is to occur. 

Planning Educational Activities 

Teachers are faced with a variety of decisions regarding the content 
and the form, of their lessons. The decisions they make Influence both 
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their behavior and the behavior of their students. Jackson (1966) was the 
first educator to distinguish between two kinds of educational decisions* 
The first kind he called p reactive decisions; these include the selection of 
objectives, content, and teaching methods. Really teaching plans occur* 
ring before instruction begins, some proactive decisions Influence teaching 
for the entire school year (or even for several years); others guide be- 
havior for a term, an instructional unit, or for a week; and yet others 
influence teaching for only a school day , a lesson, or part of a lesson* 
JacKson termed the second kind of decision that teachers make Interactive * 
These decisions, occurring tn reaction to the way the lesson is progress* 
ing, take place in the midst of the teaching/learning act and typically 
affect behavior for only a few minutes* 

Jackson (1966) argued 15 years ago that studies of the "empty class- 
rooin** and studies sensitive to the different phases of the school year 
should be conducted* While Jackson's argument has been frequently 
repeated and cited by many educato**s and researchers, few, researchers 
have heeded his advice* ' The limited research concerned with teachers* 
preactive decision making will be viewed here* Readers interested in 
summaries of the literature on interactive decision making are referred to 
Clark and Yinger (1970) and Clark, Snow, and Shavelson (1976)* 

Jackson's use of the phrase the "empty ^lassroom'* concerns the study 
of what teachers do when^ they are in the classroom alone without their 
students* While Jackson's concept is limited to teachers' time In classrooms 
when children are not present, his concept of the empty class**oom may be 
expanded to include other physical settings In which the teacher also 
makes Instructional decisions that^ will presumably tatar affect teaching 
behavior* Such settings Include the school office, the teachers' lounge. 
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the supply room, the teacher's home, the school and public libraries, 
teacher centers, and any other location which houses resources (whether 
material or personnel) that teachers can consult in planning theif instruc* 
tion* Little is presently known about the various resources available to 
teachers or about how and td what extent teachers utilize these various 
resources* / 

Laboratory Studies of Preactive Planning 

Zahorik (1975) studied the planning of 19*» teachers and found that 
their most frequent planning decision and the one they generally made 
first was deciding on the content to be taught* Next in importance, but 
rarely decided first, was the selection of a learning activity* Materials to 
be used in the lesson were mentioned by half of the teachers* Planning 
decisions about evaluation, diagnosis, organization of the Environment, and 
instructional strategies were mentioned by less than one*third of Jthe 
teachers* Rarely did teachers mention objectives* 

Similar results were found in more recent laboratory studies* 3en- 
Peretz (Note 6} presented teachers with a short story and asked them to 
plait a lesson based on the story* The teachers' plans focused mainly on 
the subject matter to be taught, pupils* needs, and classroom organization* 
Teachers' needs and objectives were less frequently included Jn the plans* 
Most of the teachers' plans consisted of general statements and did riot gp^ 
into detail about the lesson* Student teachers tended to produce shorter 
plans than experienced teachers, a finding contrary to the claim made by 
many educators — for example, Beauchamp (1970) — that the most thorough 
lesson plans are produced by student teachers* Beauchamp and others 
have argued that because of the inexperience of student teachers and 
because their work is being supervised, student teachers are forced to be 
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more careful and thorough than Experienced teachers in planning for th*eir 
teaching. 

Peterson, Marx, and Clark (1978) as.ked^ teachers to present a social 
studies lesson to three different groups of junior high school students on 
3 different days. Each day before teaching the lesson, the teachers were 
given a 90-mJnute planning period and were asked to ''think aloud." Most 
of the teachers' statements during the planning periods focused on the 
content to be taught. Next in frequency were statements regarding th3^ 
instructional process. However, over the 3 days, as teachers became more 
familiar with the content to be taught, the proportion of stat^ents fo- 
cused on the content systematically decreased while the proportion of 
statements focused on the Instructional process increased. In this study, 
teachers were told by the researchers the topic^hey were expected to 
teach; many teachers were probably .initially unfamiliar with the content 
area. However, in the natural teaching situ^ation, particularly in grade, 
schools, teachers are presumably qgite familiar with the content, especially 
if it is their second year teaching at the same level. Thus, teachers in a 
real instructional situation would perhaps spend less time on the content 
and more time deciding on the instructional process. Further, in the 
study of Peterson and others, the general format for the lesson had al- 
r<aady been decided by the researchers: The teacher was assigned eight 
children to teach during three 50-minute blocks of time. The number^of 
children In the situation and the amount of time available would imply that 
some teaching strategies would be. more appropriate than others. 

Another finding from this , study was that while much variability 
existed among teachers in the way they planned, individual teachers were 
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fairty consistent in their, planning on t^ 3 days they were observed. 
This finding ts not surprising since the same lesson was taught on all 3 
days. A more interesting issue to address would be whether there is 
consistency in the way teachers plan across different l<inds of lessons. Do 
some teachers focus on content rather than method regardless of the lesson 
to be taught? Do other teachers consistently spend proportionally more 
time devoted to method than they do to content? What would be a better 
predictor ^of the way teachers plan — the individual teacher or the l<ind of 
lesson? 

In a recent study conducted by Clark and Yinger (1979), teachers 
were asked to make judgments about language arts activities from a set of 
activity descriptions that varied systematically on five preselected dimen* 
sions: student involvement, integration, difficulty , fit between purpose 
and process, and demand on. the teacher. Twenty*five teachers rated 32 
situations varying on these five dimensions as to their attractiveness, 
appropriateness, probability of use, and effectiveness. Indlvic^ual regres- 
sion equations for each teacher were computed for each of the four judg- 
ments. Large individual differences were fbund with respect to which 
factors teachers used In rating the situations and how much variability was 
accountable for by the factors. 

A complementary study ^conducted by Borko and Cadwell (Note 9) 
* examined teacher;^* organization and management decisions as a function of 
qualities of students. Forty-one elementary schod teachers read descrip- 
tions of hypothetical students who varied systematically on six dimensions: 
sex, achievement, rule-following behavior, independence, social compe- 
tence, and self-confidence. The teachers judged each student's academic^ 
competence, motivation, and classroom behavior, making a series of de- 
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scriptlons about appropriate classroom organization, management strategies^ 
and tong*term educational goals. It was found that teachers' decision 
policies could not be represented by a single set of common regression 
weights^ nor could data be pooled by utilizing teacher characteristics as 
moderator variables or by clustering teachers who possessed similar poll* 
cies. Rather, for each judgment^ teachers* decision policies were essen- 
tially Idiosyncratic. While virtually all the regression models predicting 
teachers' decisions included at least the one cue most relevant to the 
decision, they differed in the number of cues used and size of each cue's 
effect. 

One of the problems with the study conducted by Borko and Cadwell 
(Note 9} is that it asked teachers to make organization and management 
decisions for individual student^. Researchers (e.g.. Stern & Shavdson, 
1981) have found that teachers do not generally plan for individual stu- 
dents, but for groups. Teachers use various individual characteristics 
(mostly ability) to group their students^ but once grouped, the group and 
aot the individual child becomes^'the ui$it for many of the teacher's decl- 
sions (Barr, igyt, 1975; Pravrat, 1980; Shavef^on & Borko, 1979; Russo, 
Note 10; Stern & Shavelson, 1981). ' 

Clearly^ there are individual differences in the way that teachers 'plan 
lessons and in the amount of time they devote to planning. Presumably, 
differences in planning approach and possibly the amount of time spent 
planning' relate to the .way teachers behave during lessons and possibly to 
student achievement. Some kinds of lessons are likely to require more and 
different kinds of planning than others. Teachers who do not ordinarily 
spend much time planning might decide not to teach such lessons or might 
alternatively be ineffective In teaching lessons If planning were either 
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inadequate or inappropriate. Surprisingly, few studies have been con- 
ducted on teacher planning, and to date, no researcher has looked at 
either qualitative or quantitative differences in planning different kinds of 
lessons. 

In interpreting the results of laboratory studies, the time span of the 
plan studied must be kept in mind. In laboratory studies, teachers are 
generally asked to plan a lesson or a short sequence of lessons. They are 
usually told when the lessop will be taught and which students will parti- 
cipate in the lesson. Questions associated with these practices are. How 
do teachers usually decide on lesson length and how do they sequence 
activities within a day? Further, in the planning studies discussed thus 
far, all lessons were to be presented by the teacher to a group of stu^ 
dents, presumably in a lecture, recitation, or discussion format. Pertinent 
to this issue are the questions. How do teachers usually decide on the 
lesson format' and how do they plan for different kinds of lesson formats? 

An important aspect of teacher planning that cannot be addressed in 
laboratory studies is how the planning process and the nature of teachers' 
plans change over time. In a study conducted by Morine-Dershimer (1979) 
teachers seldom mentioned the diagnosis of pupil needs, lesson objectives, 
and seating arrangements in their planning statement. However, when 
teachers were prot^ed, it became clear that these aspects of lessons were 
not ignored, but rather were part of the '^mental image" or set of expecta- 
tions for the lesson. 

Yinger (t977) theorizes that ^the nature of the planning process 
changes as a function of time in the natural history of the school year. 
Teachers establish routines for how to tea<^lH certain kinds of content and 
thus, when planning lessons op a daily or weekiy basis, need only attend 
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to the content to be taught unless the method to be used is to be 
changed^ If the method ^is not going to be changed, there is little reason 
for the teacher to spend time addressing that issue. YInger also found 
that some decisions teachers make occur early in the year and become 
routines used on a dally basis; therefore, these need not be addressed 
explicitly when planning an individual lesson. Yinger's study, particularly 
his analysis of the use of routines, will be further discussed in the next 
section, 

V 

Naturalistic Studies of Preactive Planning 

Laboratory t> studies and survey reseach Indicate that, when students 
are grouped (Barr, 1974, 1975; Shavelson S Borko, 1979; Russo, Note 10) 
or treated as a whole class ((Vawat, 1980) for Instruction, teachers tend 
to think about the group and not the individual student, making instruc-* 
tionai decisions, especially planning decisions, on the basis of the group 
or whole class> 

Once the various groups are formed, teachers are sensitive to the 
needs and abilities of the different groups In planning instruction. Stern 
and Shavelson (1981) compared how two teachers planned for a high- 
ability versus a low*abil[ty reading group, and founo major differences in 
the lessons planned and conducted for these contrasting groups. Re^«*ng 
lessons for the tow*ability group wer& highly structured and included 
highly structured written assignments* During the lesson, the teacher 
talked during one-half to three-quarters of the lesson. Children In the 
low-ability group received 20 minutes of daily instruction °by the teacher, 
followed by an assignment that was expected to be completed In the 25 
minutes following^ the reading lesson. In contrast, reading lessons for the 
high-ability grdup were less structured, took a variety of forms, used a 
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variety of instructional materials, and varied in their duration on different 
days. Assignments for this group were also varied on different days, 
often not highly structured^ and frequently extended over several days. 
During the lessons for the high-^ability group^ the teacher tall<ed approxi^ 
rhately one^fourth of the time. The experiences of the low- and high- 
ability groups and the skills children gained from these contrasting lesson 
and assignment formats were thus quite different. ^ 

The ways that lessons are planned can also be affected by organiza- 
tional variables such as whether teachers are part of a team. Clark and 
Ylnger (1979) conducted two naturalistic studies on teacher planning: a 
field study of teacher planning and plan implementation, and a survey of 
teacher planning practices. In the field study^ four teachers who taught 
in self-contained classrooms and two teachers who formed a teaching team 
kept Journals and were interviewed regarding the development, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of a plan for a 2-week unit on writing. The teachers 
were given 3 weeks to plan the unit and 2 weeks to enact the plan. 
During the 2 weeks of presenting the unit, the teachers were observed. 

Cl^irk and Yinger distinguished between two kinds of teachers: incre- 
mental planners and comprehensive planners. Incremental planners were 
most con^cerned with the activity or set of activities needed to get the unit 
started. After the unit was underway^ these teachers responded to the 
needs and reactions of their students. The comprehensive planners were 
concerned with the problem-finding and design stages of the psychological 
process. Their elaborations, investigations^ and adaption processes 
were built on predictions about how students might -or might not react 
to implementation of the plan. Before the plan was actually implemented, 
these teachers had a rather complete picture of what to anticipate. 
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Alt six teachers^used a cycltcal rather than a linear planning process. 
Rather than moving from well-speclfled and carefully stated objectives and 
proceeding to the design of activities to meet these objectives, teachers 
more commonly begart with a genera) idea, which tiiey then elaborated. 

The pu rposes of the Clark and Yinger ( 1 979) survey were to 

describe how elementary school ^achers view the process of planning, to 

enumerate the varicjs kinds of planning, to examine the considerations ai)d 

constraints that affect planning, and to explore the reasons that teachers 

pian. Analysis of questionnaire responses from a sample of 78 elementary 

school teachers^ indicated that 

Learning objectives are seldom the starting point for ^ 
planning. Teachers' plan around their students and , ^ 
around activities. 

Teachers tend to limit their search to resources that 
are immediately available. 

Most of teacher planning is for reading, followed by 
math, social studies, and science. 

Teacher planning Is more explicit and involves a longer 
lead time in team^teachlng situations than In self^on- 
tained classrooms. 

The mpst common form of written plans is an outline or 
list of topics. Mdny plans are done mentally. 

Plans provide psychological benefits for teachers. 
They provide direction, security, confidence, (p. 14) 

Yinger (1977) conducted a detailed case study of the processes in- 

volved in one elementary (flrst/second*grade) teacher's planning decisions 

duritig a 5*month period 'of instruction. Yinger's work extended the 

earlier work of Gump who H&d found activity segments to be the 

basic structural unit of the classroom environment, dinger's study indh 

catedj not .only that activity segments were important in understanding the 

operation of the * classroom environment, but also that teachers planned 
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their instruction in terms of the "arrangement of activffy segments (which 
Yinger' called "activities"). Seven features of instructional a<fFivities were 
identified: structure and sequence, acceptable student behavior, tocation, 
participants, duration, contents and materials, arid instruct^pnal moves. 
'These features were presented as important considerations in planning 
decisions. 

^ Pi second major aspect of /planning and activity management that 
emerged in this study was the ?eacher*s use of routines. Yinger argued 
that for the teacher he studied, routines played such a major role .in 
classroom organization, and in thinl<ing and planning for instruction,- that 
her planning could be characterized as decision mal<ing about the selection, 
organization, and sequencing of routines. Yinger identified four ty^e? of 
routines used by the teacher: (1) activity routines, (2) instructipnal' 
routines, (3) management routines, and (4) executive rou^tines. ^ 

Activity routines wei^e used by the teache/ in order tJ^^standardi^^ 
the severi" features of instructional activities.^ Yinger calted activities with, 
three or fewer set features "nonroutine" ancl referred to activities with 
five, six, or seven set features as ^routine. ^' Routinized activities - that 

were not completely set (i.e., had onl)^ five or six set features) n.ost 

' A. 

commonly had content and materials or cpntent, materials^, and^structure 
left open. Thus, when planning routinized activities, the teacheir typically, 
had to decide only on the content of the lesson and materials (or the 
pages to be covered if a textbool< or workbook was userf\ ' Conten/ was 
not the focus"of her routinization, rather, she considered things such as 
participants, sequence, ' duration of activities, and acceptably student 
behavior. Because oi the routinization^of activities, more time was avail- 
able for deciding on- content and for developing ^creative ways to present 
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It. Several authors have mentionei he importance of teaching classroom 
routines 3S carefully and a$ deliberately as anything else a teacher would 
cor/ey to his- or her pupils (e.g., Chasnoff, 1970). 

tr' 

YInger found that much of the classroom time in the fall was devoted 
to teaching students the structure and sequence of activities and afccept- 
able student behavior in each setting. LocaUon of and participants In 
activities were easiiy learned and often were changed. Features such as 
duration r content and :r^teria\s^ and instructional moves were the teacher's 
responsibitity^ and the success of an activity was not dependent on the 
students* awareness or understanding of them. By winter term most of 
this teacher's activities (86%) were routlnlzed and required little planning 
and little time in set-up and management. 

Most planning time during winter and spring terms was taken up by 
planning for activities that were not routinized (irttrequent acfivities and 
science^ social studies^ and mathematics units). In planning these units^ 
the teacher usually had to make decisions about jntiost of the activity com-^ 
ponents. Units in science/ social studies^ and mathematics were not rou* 
tinized by the teacher because they were used ta teach content to meet 
objectives set by the ulstrlct^ and published materials generally were not 
available^ While the msth units were sometimes planned for students on 
the basis of ability groups^ science and social studies units were generally 
whole-class r group actlvijtles. Although not specified by Ytnger^ most 
probably these three units Included lectures^ discussions^ or recitations 
led by the teacher. , 

An interesting^ fi/idlnci from a study conducted by Stodolsky (1979) 
was. t!iat racltatlqns occurred proportionately more frequently In sch* ols 
that had students who ^were of predominately lower socioeconomic statds 
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(SES) than they did in schools with mostly higher SES students. This 
pattern held for both social studies and mathematics but was" especially 
marked in social studies. Stodolsky hypothesized that the prevalence of 
recitations in less affluent districts could result from contraints imposed on 
the teacher due to a lack of curricular materials; Yinger (1977) found 
that when curricular units were planned because materials were not avail- 
ab!e« the teacher spent more time on planning^ was not able to routinize 
the activity as easily^ used a complex lesson format (defined as one in 
which the teacher assumed mor'^ than one instructional role>^ and spent 
more time 'n the "set up" phase of the activity. If the findings of butr, 
Stodolsky and Yinger generalize to larger samples of teachers^ then it 
might mean that teachers in lower ScS schools are faced with a much more 
difficult job than teachers in higher SES schools in the planning^ as well 
as the instruct]' lal^ phase of activities. 

^ Instructional routines are methods and procedures established by the 
teacher to carry out specific instructional, moves. A large repertoire of 
instructional moves ^( such as giving instructions^ demonstrating^ instruct- 
ing^ monitoring^ reviewing^ and questioning) were established and rarely 
modifed by the teacher in Yinger's (1977) study. Thus^ as the activity 
was routlnized^ the teacher^s moves and roles were routinized as well. 

Some of the instructional routines were identical when used in similar 
activities. For example^ when the teacher monitored the children as they 
copied information off the boards whether it was in handwriting or spell* 
ing^ she would walk around the class and check progress. Other in- 
structional routines varied depending on the activity. For example^ the 
instructional routine for giving instruction s varied depending on the size 
of the group. When children were gathered in -a^ large group {regardless 




of content) ^ the teacher would give instructions by repeating them two or 
three times and then asking a child to repeat the instructions. When the 
children were gathered in a small group [again_/regardless of content)^ 
she would give instructions ^by saying them only/ once and then observing 
each child's work to determine whether the instructions were understood. 

Management rouUnes are procedures for/ controlling and coordinating 
classroom organization and behavior not associated with specific activitii&s 
te.g>_^_ttansltion_ betwee.rL„ activities^ pjiSsing out or collecting materials^ 
leaving the room^ crearJng up the rmm^ starting school in the morning or 
after lunch^ grading procedures^ the storage of materials^ the assignment 
of student jobs). Management /routines have two components — procedures 
and participants* The proce^ijres specify what is to be accomplished^^ihe 
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steps and sequence in which it is to be done^ and sometimes the tim^ and 

7 ^ ' ^ 

location* Participants specify the individuals or groups to be in/olved in 
the procedure. / y 

Executive planning routines are ''meta* routines.'' These' are systems 
of established thought patterns set , off by specific plannin^^ tasks. Yinger 
(1977) identified five levels of teacher pianning; yeady planning^ term 
planning^ unit planning^ weekly planning^ and daily planning. Each level 
of plarining had its own executive routine. In other words^ the routine 
for unit planning was different from the routine for daily or weekly plan- 
ning; although each time this planning was carried out according to an 
established pcttern> 

[Respite the negative connotations of imlexibility often carried by the 
word "routine/^ the findings of Yinger's study suggest that routines can 
be effectively used in the classroom to improve and simplify both planjiing 
and actual teaching* The complexity and unpredictability that characterize 



the teaching environment impose many demands on the teacher^ and it 
becomes necessary to find methods to decrease the amount of information to 
be processed at any one time. Yinger argued that when used properly 
routines can increase teacher flexibility and effectiveness by freeing the 
teacher's time and energy from many planning and implementation deci- 
sions. 

* Routines can aiso increase ^^the effectiveness of^in-cla&s time by in- 
creasing thjs stability of activities and reducing .time lost to interruption^* 
They can also increase student time-on-task by increasing the predicta- 
bility of activities and possibly by reducing the student's anxiety about 
what wilt happen next and what will be expected. 
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At this time.^we have relatively little information about "empty class* 
room" behavior. We know little about how teachers use their formal plan:- 
ning time or how^much time' teachers spend in school at -the beginning and 
the end or the school day, or how much time they spend at home planning 
thteir future lessons and doing^ tasks related to completed lessons (e.g., 
grading papers, reflecting on their own teachin9 performance). At tbis 
time, we also know very little about why teachers plar1\ how teacher plan*' 
ning behavior changes with e:^perience, and how individual difference 
variables might influence the quantity and style of teacher planning. How 
such activities affect teachers' performances and children's behavior, 
learning, and attitudes has also yet to be investlgatec;!^. 

What we do know thus far about planning is mainly that classification 
and definition of goals and objectives play a relatively- minor role-in teach- 
ers* deliberations (Peter et al., 1978; Tayior, 1970; Zahorik, 1975). The 
activity, rather than the objective, seems to be the unit of planning. 

Once again, it appears that in order to understand what is happening 
in etemeritanv-^SChool cla^^srooms, an understanding of educational activity 
segments is needed. A large body of educational research looks at educa*' 
tion from a more "macro" perspective than does the literature reviewed 
here. Educational .policy and organizational studies, as well as studies 
examining the affects o/ an educational philosophy, would be examples of 
such approaches. In such studies, examinations o^ what is actually oc- 
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curring within the individual dassr^GQm on a day-to-day basis generally are 
not conducted. A substantial 'literaturfe>also examines the effects of 
"micro-level" educational variables. The particular nfevena^nt^^ teach- 
ers make while teaching and their patterns of verbal interaction ar&^pqgu- 
laf targets of such research. As a rule, these studies ignore the educa* 
tiona! contexts withift which such behaviors occur. 

This paper has examined a selective portion of the educational- man- 
agement literature. Relative— tt>^ the many, manV papers available on the 
management of individual behavidr, relatively little information exists on 
the^management of classroom activities. Knowing how to select and sched- 
ule classrooqi activities is potentially a powerful tool for classroom teach- 
ers; . demonstrated^-vjie^^ have been some of the effects that being in a 
particular activity can have on those within the classroom. Teachers and 
students generally behave in a manner consistent with the demands of the 
activity of which they are a part. Thus, it seems critical for educational 
researchers to work at expanding our knowledge of tKe impact of classroom 
activities. 
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New Mexico State University ^ ^ 

Box 3AP * ^ \ 

Las Cruces, New Mexico JS80O3 

Telephone: (505) 646^2623 

Econoniic, culturali sociaK otiier factors related to educational pro* . 
grams for American Indians, Mexican Americans, migrants^ and ;urai 
resldentsl outdoor education: educaUonal programs in all small 
schools, 

Eric Cleaiinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and 
Environmental Educotion 

Ohio Siaie University \ ' 
^ 1200 Chambers Road, Third\Floor 
vCoIumbiis* Ohio 43212 

Tdephone: (614)422-6717 

All teveis ol sciencQj mathematics, and environmental education. 
Within 'these fields* d^etopment of curriculum ^hd instructional 
' matarfals; media appilcatlonsf impact ot fnter^i* JnieMlgenca* values.' 
and corKiept^ devatopment uport learnlrig; preaervlce afwj Ineervice 
teacher education and supen/islon. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for SociM Studks/Soctot Science 

Education \ . , 

855 Broadway\ 
\ Boulder, Colorado 80302 
Telephone! (303) 492-8434 

c Ali revels of social ^tudies and social science: corttent ol diaclptines: 
appiicaliofl^ of JMr^Jng theofy< curriculum th^o^Vt cltlid dsveiopment 
ry* and Inslructlonal theory: research and d«v«K>pm«nt programs; 
F K I ( ^' student groups: educsfloft u a soolal sjfar>c«: liiatory 

rj^iiiJij!!!^^^ lucailon; comparaiiiv« addCitton: soetai atudlas/aQolal •ciaitca and 
_. . the con^munity; human|itm education., ^—' ^^ . . ^ 



E^C Cleirlnglioiisc on Teacher Educotion 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 

-Education 
One Dupo'nt Circle* N*W., Suite 610 
-Washington, D*C, 20036 
Telephone; (202) 293-2450 

School personnel at all*ievei$* all issu3S from selection througr> pre* 
servjce and Insen/tce Preparation and training to retirement; curricula* 
educational theory and philosophy* educational pe/sonnei deveiopmant 
not speclfLcally covered by other cfearmghouses. Selected aspects of 
Physical education. 



ERIC CI«inngtioii$e on Tests, Measurement, and 
Evaluation 

Educational Testing Service \ 
Rosedalc Road 

Princeton, Ncw-Jerscy 08541 . : y 

Telephone: (609) 734-5180 

Tests and other measurement devices; methoi^togy of measurament 
and evaluation; application of tests; rrveasurement; or avaluatlon in 
edubatidnal Projects cr programs: research design and mathodotccy: 
human deveioprnent; and fearnlng theory in general. 



ERIC Ck«r1nghoii$e on Urban Education 
Teachers College* Coltimbla University 
Box 40 ' - 

525 W, f20th Street 



New York, New Vork 10027 
Telephone; (212) 67S-3437 

Programs and practices in public, parochial* and pdvate schools In ur- 
bart areas and the educatlort of particular raciafJtBthnic minority cliiidren 
and youtti In varfousi^settings; the tfteory and Practke of educatfonaf^ 
equity: urban and mlr>ority experfences; and urt)an and minority social 
inatllutions artd services. 



Educational Resojvrces Information Center 
{deniral ERIC) ' - 
National Institute of Education 
Wa^hington» b.C* 20208) 
Telephone; (202) 254-79!W 

ERIC Processing A Reference Ftdlity 
4833 Rugby Avenue. Suite 303 
Bethcsda* Maryland 208)4 
Telephone; (301) 656-9723 ^ 



ERIC Document Beproduetlon Service 
P*0* Box 190 
Arlington, Virginia 22210 
Telephone: (703) 84M212 



Oryx Press ^ ^' 

2214 t^orth 'Central Avenue at En^anio 
^Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
Telephone: (602) 254-6156 
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